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L.C.C.WillReopen 
Class Rate Case 
Of Western Roads 


Petition of Trunk Lines for 
Suspension of Order and 
For Other Relief Action, 


However, Is Denied 











New Proceedings 
Begin in December 


Commissions of 11 States Lying 

_ In Territory Concerned Are 
Invited by Federal Body to 
Participate in Hearing 


The reasonableness of the class rates on) 
freight in Western territory, which were 
reduced by order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last December, will be 
reconsidered by the Commission, it was 
announced Nov. 1, but the petition of 26) 
Western trunk line railroads for suspen- 
sion of the order ang for other immediate | 
and temporary reli@f was denied. 

The Commission announced that it will 
hold a hearing in the reopened proceed- 
ings at Chicago on Dec. 7 in Docket No. 
1700C, Rate Structure Investigation, Part 
2, Western Trunk Line Class Rates, and 
Ex Parte 87 (Sub. No. 1), Class Rates 
Within Western Trunk Line Territory. 

Immediate Action Asked 

The carriers in their petition asked for 
immediate action to bring the record down | 
to date and for restoration of the rates 
previously in effect, as a means of af-| 
fording partial relief. In its order for re- 
opening of the proceedings, however, the 
Cc-nmission refused to grant any meas- 
ure of such temporary relief and directed 
that pending final determination the find- | 
ines and orders of the Commission as} 
he-2tofore modified shall remain in full 
fcevce and effect. 

‘“ne Commissions of the 11 States lying 
wi Olly or partly in western trunk line ter- | 
ritory were invited by the Federal Com- 
mission to join in the proceedings. 


Record Further Considered 
The order for reopening the proceedings 


| 





| 
fol'ows in full text: | 
Upon further consideration of the record 
in the above-entitled proceedings and Ex 
Parte 87 Sub No. 1), and upon considera- 
tion of (1) petition dated Sept. 19, 1932, 
filed by the western trunk-line carriers 
for reopening, further hearing, expedited 
handling, modification of the reports and 
orders therein, and pending such further 
hearing and determination suspension of | 
the orders therein and other immediate 
and temporary relief so as to permit re- 
spcendents to restore the former method 
of making rates by the combination of in- 
termediate factors; (2) petition dated Oct. 
20, 1932, filed by W. S. Dickey Clay Manu- 
facturing Company et al., containing pray- 
ers substantially similar to the above ex- 
cept that they are confined to the inter- 
territorial rates on certain clay’ products; 
and (3) petition dated Oct. 20, 1932, filed 
by official classification lines for reopen- 
ing, rehearing, and modification of de- 
cision and orders with regard to all inter- 
territorial rates prescribed in said proceed- 
ings; and further upon consideration of 
replies to said petitions and good cause 
appearing: 
Reopening Ordered 
It is ordered, that the above-entitled 
proceedings be, and they are hereby, re- 
opened for further hearing for the purpose 
of bringing the record down to date, and 
to permit said petitioners and others to 
show cause why the findings and orders 
therein which determine or affect the rates 
prescribed over all-rail routes on the 
classes of freight described in the govern- 
ing classifications, and on the articles other 
. than butter, eggs, and poultry, enumerated 
in Finding 17 and 17 (a) in the reports 
therein, should be modified or set aside. 
it is further ordered, that the said pro- 
cecdings be broadened to include the issue 
of the lawfulness of the bases of. rates 
prescribed in said findings 17 and 17(a) 
on the articles named therein, except but- 
ter, eggs, and poultry, in instances where 
rates in conformity with such bases have 
been established over all-rail routes by 
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Drop Shown in Output 
Of Electric Machines 





Value of Production Nearly 50 
Per Cent Below 1929 Figure 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
supplies worth $969,825,713 were made last 
year in the United States, a decrease of 
49.5 per cent, as compared with the §$1,- 
918,733,253 reported for 1929, according to 
information from the Census of Manu- 


factures ‘made available Nov. 1 by the 
Department of Commerce. 
The iollowing additional information 


was provided: 

The total for 1931 is made up as fol- 
lows: Insulated wire and cable, $120,- 
632,610; motors (except: fan motors) and 

~ motor parts and supplies, $94,707,742; bat- 
teries and batiery parts and supplies, $85,- 
945,271; incandescent-filament lamps, 
X-ray tubes, etc., $70,426.394; industrial, 
commercial, and household apparatus and 
appliances, $67,760,433; switchboards, cir- 
cuit breakers, and switches, 
transformers, induction voltage regulators, 


and current-liumiting reactors, $42,709,918; | 


generating apparatus and parts, $33,951,- 
086; conduits and fittings, $29,082,516; 
nition apparatus for internal-combustion 
engines, $27,305,983; measuring instru- 
ments, meters, relays, and instrument and 
meter transformers, $22,674,488; control 
apparatus, $22,159,126; wiring devices, $21,- 
750,099; electrotherapeutic and electro- 
medical apparatus, $9,060,690; electric fans, 
$8,648,699; fuses and fuse blocks, $7,741,- 
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$44,283,200; | 


ig- | 
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Business Expansion for Month Electricity Demand | Hy 


Is Found More 





Factories Lead in Autumn Improvement, Says 
Department of Commerce 





N ODERATE improvement in business | 
~"“ activity contitnued in September and 
October, with some gains in excess of the 
normal seasonal movements, according to 
the monthly Survey of Current Business, | 
issued as of Nov. 2 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Manufacturing industries producing con- 
sumer goods were largely responsible for a 
10 per cent advance in the adjusted index 
of industrial production in September, as 
the heavier industries did not show a uni- 
form upturn, it was pointed out. 


Merchandising Improves 

Both wholesale and retail trade have im- 
proved since early September, and foreign 
trade likewise advanced in September, the | 
study said. Distribution and employment 
have improved, and bank failures” aa 


Fe sahwitie ‘Pradnetion 


Increases to Highest 
Point in Three Years 


Boot and Shoe Output for 
September Was 79 Per 


Cent of Capacity, Says De- | 


partment of Commerce 


The production of voois and shoes in 
the United States reached the highest 


point in September of any month since) 


October, 1929, according to figures made 
available as of Nov. 2 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Operating at about 79 per cent of ca- 
pacity in September, compared with 177 
per cent the month before, the Nation's 
factories turned out 33,688,461 pairs of 
boots and shoes. The total, it was pointed 
out, was nearly 3,000,000 pairs above the 
August figure of 30,784,991, an advance 
of 9.4 per cent. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

Seasonal Decline 


Shoe plants were operated in Septem- 
actual orders received, with low 
ae cnen stimulated buying, and pro- 


information 


duction having expanded more than the | 


seasonal amount. Last year there was aj} 
sizeable decrease in the output of boots 
and shoes between August and September. 

Since September, the normal seasonal | 
decline has set in and the volume of pro- 
|duction of boots and shoes has slackened. 


| Ordinarily, production rises again late in| 


the year and keeps going up in the pre- 
Easter period. 
Price Cuts Are Noted 


this time of the year is another price re- 
duction. One of the largest manufac- 
turers has lopped the 30 cents off his 
former price of $3.30 per pair, and some 
effect may be expected along lines of an 
expanded volume of business. 

That the boot and shoe industry has 
continued to maintain its relative stability 
during the economic crisis of the last three 


output. 
per cent ahead of that for 1930. Although | 


greater fluctuations than in the two pre- 


ceding years, the output through the first 
three quarters was only 7.1 per cent under 
Some lines have actually 
shown an increase over last year, notably | 
all-fabric footwear, barefoot sandals, play 


that for 1931. 


shoes and miscellaneous footwear. 
Increases in Most Types 


The September, production, 
turned out. 


pairs. 
That the 


States, Maine and New Hampshire. 
the latter State, the drop was slight. 


Nearly all types of footwear were pro- 
in September 
than in August. Women’s~shoes, the largest | 
single item in the business, registered a 
from 13,670,176 


duced in greater volume 


small decline, however, 
pairs to 13,487,027 pairs. 


| part-fabric shoes dropped off, also. 


compared with 252,785,284 in 


repens ne of 1931. 


A facter which may operate to some ex- 
tent against the usual drop in output at/| 


years is readily seen in the record of the 
The 1931 production was about 4/| 


the production curve this year has shown 


moreover, 
was only slightly below that of September, 
1929, when some 34,831,000 pairs were 
The last previous high month, 
October, 1929, saw an output of 37,191,000 


increased output was felt | 
throughout the industry in September is} 
shown by the fact that decreases ap-| 
peared in only two of the chief soeules 
n 


With the Fall season coming on, the out- 
put of all-fabric and of part heather and | 


The shoe factories made 234,779,068 pairs 
during the first nme months of the year, 
the cor-| 


Than Seasonal 


hoarding decreased. Commercial insolven- 
cies in September were the lowest of any 
month of the year, it was explained, and 
incorporation of new business enterprises 
has continued throughout the first three- 
quarters of the year at about the level of 
the two preceding years. 

Following in full text is the summary 
of the business situation presented in the 
Survey of Current Busi: 

Further moderate improvement in busi- 
ness activity has occurred during the past 
month. September reccrded gains in in- 
dustrial production, distribution, retail 
trade, foreign trade, and employment and 
|pay rolls. In general, these were well 
maintained during October, and numerous 
| weekly indicators reflected some additional 
progress. Construction activity has con- 





_ | tinued at the even pace of recent months. 


Seasonal Gain Exceeded 


| The iicrease in industrial production 
(oem Septembe~ was substantially in ex- 

eess of the normal seasonal gain and the 
| adjusted index advanced 10 per cent. Out- 
;put was 13 per cent under a year ago, 
|compared with an average decline for the 
first three quarters of the year of 25 per 
cent. Both the manufacturing and min- 
eral industries shared in the advance. 

The manufacturing industries producing 
consumer goods were responsible for the 
major share of the advance, with textiles, 
food products, leather products, and to- 
bacco manufactures scoring sharp gains. 
The heavier industries did not present 
such a uniform movement, with the iron 
|and steel and the cement industries, show- 
|ing increases, while lumber, rubber prod- 
ucts, and automopile production was lower, 
although in the last-named industry by 
less than the seasonal amount. 


Improvement in Mining 


In ‘mineral extraction maj& increases 
|oecurred in the coal industry, with both 
anthracite and bituminous production on 
a higher level. Petroleum and lead out- 
put was also higher, while zinc and silver 
| production was Jower. The iron ore move- 
|ment continued extremely low. 

Employment conditions improved during 
September, the manufacturing and retail 
|trade groups accounting for the major 
part of the gains. However, the increases 
|were rather widespread in the various 
branches of manufacturing. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements were also higher, and for the 
manufacturing industries increased 5 per 
cent. 

Freight car loadings through the first 
half of October continued to advance by 
| more than the normal seasonal amount. 
|Foreign trade has picked up since July 
and, while part of the increase has been 
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Federal Food Labels 


Meet Growing Favor 


Several Canners Announce 
They Will Use Standards 


Adopted by Government 





The quality of canned vegetables as es- 
tablished under Federal standards will be 
shown on the labels of the products of 
|several manufacturers, who have advised 
the Department of Agriculture that they 
intend to adopt this practice, the Depart- 
ment announced Nov. 1. 

The quality will be stated as “Grade A 
(fancy)”, “Grade B (extra standard or 
choice)” and “Grade C (standard)”, the 
Department explained. The labeling is 
expected to aid housewives in selecting 
their foods, it was added. The statement 
follows in full text: 

“Read the label” is to have a New mean- 
ing for Rousewives because a number of 
manufacturers of canned vegetables have 
informed the Department of Agriculture 
that they are planning to show the quality 
of their products on the label. The quality 
will be stated in terms of grade standards 
developed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: “Grade A fancy”, “Grade B 
¢extra standard or choice)” and “Grade C 
(standard).” Substandard products must 
|be labeled in accordance with provisions 
lof the Food and Drugs Act. 
| The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has been making extensive tests of the 
quality of canned fruits and vegetables, 
and official grades have been promulgated 
|for canned corn, canned peas, and canned 
tomatoes. Tentative grades have been is- 
sued for canned beets, lima beans, pump- 
kin, sauerkraut, snap beans, spinach, suc- 
cotash, tomato pulp, and grapefruit, and 
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N ARKETS for agricultural products at 
+ the beginning of November had a 
weak appearance, although there was a 
mixed trend of prices, the Department 
of Agriculture stated Nov. 1 in a sum- 
mary of the farm market situation. 

Wheat and corn started the month 
weak, barley was firm and oats steady, 
hog prices have been dé&clining slowly, 
and choice beef cattle have held their 
| price level well, the Department said. 
Eggs were higher in some classes. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Farm products still showed a mixed 
trend of prices near the beginning of 


the month, but on the whole, the list 
had a weak appearance. Cotton mar- 
kets were fairly steady. Wheat and 


corn began the month weak at a level 
slightly above the new lows reached in 
late October. Barley markets were firm 
and oats steady. Wheat feeds held near 
bottom prices, while cottonseed and 
some others gained. Continued slow de- 
cline in the hog market has been a 
feature of the past few weeks. Recent 





Market for Agricultural Produce 
Weak With M Mixed Price Trends 


1 changes in lamb quotations have been 
| comparatively small and prices on choice 
| beef cattle have been holding well. But- 
ter is fairly steady. : 

Eggs tended upward on some classes. 
Supplies of poultry are increasing and 
prices incline downward, Potatoes have 
gained slightly in some markets since 
the late October decrease in shipments 
but cabbage and onions sagged to new 
low levels. Apple prices are irregular but 
holding near recent levels. 


Markets for spot cotton have main- 
tained a fairly steady average price 
level. Domestic and foreign demand for 
spot cotton are moderate but some re- 

| ports indicate increased inquiries for 
forward shipments. Generally, the 
sellers’ asking basis was a little below 
that recently prevailing. Some reports 
indicated more willingness on the part 
of holders of raw cotton to market at 
least part of their stocks, but no free 
selling was in evidence. Grades and 
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Continues Advance 





Average Daily Production for 
September Showed Gain of 
3.5 Per Cent 


ue demand for electricity continued to 
show a‘definite trend towards im- 
provement during September as the aver- 
age daily production advanced 31% per cent 
over that of August, the Geological Sur- 
vey of the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced Nov. 1 in its monthly report. 
Although the production is still below 
that for the corresponding season in 1931, | 
taking all factors into account, including | 
discrepancies in the number of working 
days per month, there has been a trend 
toward increased demand since May, it 
was explained at the Department. The 
average daily production for September 
totaled 224,600,000 kilowatt-hours. A sum- 
mary of the report follows in full text: 
The average daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in September was 
224,600,000 kilowatt-hours, nearly 3% per 
cent more than the average in August. The 
normal change from August to September 








| 
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Justice Department 
Institutes 9.300 Suits 
Within Twelve Months 


Violations of Immigration | 
Laws Found to Account| 
For Most of New Cases in | 
Last Fiscal Year | 





Approximately 9,300 suits were instituted | 
during the fiscal year which ended June 
|30 by the Division of the Department of | 
| Justice which has charge of cases arising | 
under Federal criminal laws, according to! 
an announcement issued by the Depart-| 
;}ment Nov. 1. 
| In addition to the 9,275 cases which 


the Division started under the immigfa-| : 


tion, postal, national banking, Federal re-| 
serve, Federal farm loan, bankruptcy and 
naturalization laws and extradition trea- 
ties, it began the prosecution of crimes re- 
lating to Federal seed loans. Sixty-eight 
seed loan indictments Were returned in|} 


Rental C 


|ceivership since 1929, 
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Widening of Range of Sales 
Alters Competitive Situa- 
tion, According to Com- 
merce Department 


New Policy Ascribed 
To Business Growth 


onditions, Personnel 
And Wages and Other Fac- | 
tors in Overhead Expenses | 
Are Reviewed in Survey 


The steady incursion into the higher 
price fields of chain variety stores, which 
originally limited themselves strictly to 5 
and 10-cent merchandise, is a develop- 


ment of outstanding importance, as it will | 


lead to an altered competitive situation, 
according to information made available 
Nov. 1 by the Department of Commerce. 


One of the chief attractions of a large| 


proportion of the variety chain stores is 
Supposed to be the low, fixed-limit prices, 
it was pointed out. Yet almost every 


|chain in the field has steadily increased 
| the maximum price limits. 


Rapidity of Growth 


The rapidity of growth of the variety 
store chains in recent years is one rea- 
son for some of the difficulties confront- 
ing them now, which have forced a few 
large chains out of business or into re- 
it was explained. 
This expansion also throws some light on 
the underlying reason for raising the price 
ranges. 

The following additional information was 
provided: 

The last census disclosed that of the 
total sales in all vairety stores amount- 
ing to $904,147,495, those of chains are 
$809,758,118, or about 90 per cent. There 
ve 148 variety store chains operating 5,- 
447 units in all parts of the country, about 
two-thirds of which are in towns of 25,- 
000 population or larger. 


Opening of New Stores 
Activity in the opening of new siores 





one district, according to the announce- 
ment. 
Immigration Violations Lead 

Violations of immigration laws account 
for most of the new cases, the announce- 
ment reveals. The statement follows in 
full text: 

In the Division of the Department of 
Justice having charge of cases arising un- 
der the criminal laws of the United States, 


was intense on the part of chains of all 
sizes during the period from 1925 to 1929. 


About 12 per cent of all the chain stores 
were established in 1929 and another 30 
per cent ih the preceding three years. Only 
6 out of 10 of the present stores were in| 
existence prior to 1925 and most of these | 
were owned by the few large national 


chains. 


The rapidity of growth of variety store 


chains is one of the reasons for the im- 


it is recorded that during thé year which | Pression that their sales increased amaz- 


ended June 30, last, there were pending at 
the beginning of the year 301 immigration 
cases, and during the year 213 cases were 
commenced and 237 were terminated. Of 
the cases terminated there were judgments 
for the United States in 142 and at the 
close of the year there were pending 277 
}such immigration cases. 
Status of Prosecutions 

Of criminal immigration cases there 
were pending 613, and during the year 
5,943 prosecutions were commenced, and 
6,020 terminated, leaving 536 prosecutions 
pending at the close of the year. Of the 
cases terminated, 5,765 yere convictions 
and seven acquittals, 248 were terminated 
by nolle prosse or dismissal or otherwise. 
The aggregate amount of fines, forfei- 
tures and penalties imposed during the 
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Conditions Improve 
In Five Countries 


British Outlook, However, Said 
To Be Less Promising 


Items of improvement in the economic 
situation have been seen in Egypt, Canada, 
Mexico, Ecuador and Bolivia, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement 
Nov. 1. 

The British outlook, however, is less 
promising than in recent weeks, and con- 
ditions are either unfavorable or only 
slightly changed in Greece, French Indo- 
China, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic and Cuba, it was 
pointed out. The only gains in the British 
West Indies have been improved sentiment 
in Trinidad and Jamaica. 

The statement, based on cable and radio | 
dispatches from the Department's foreign | 
offices, follows in full text: 

Likelihood of a strike in the British cot- 
ton spinning industry, together with re- 
cent reports of declining exports during 
September, makes the British outlook less 
promising than in recent weeks; unem- 
ployment is reported to have declined 
slightly during September. Greek Govern- 
ment revenues reflect the decline in cus- 
toms receipts due to import restrictions. 

The adverse balance of Egyptian foreign 
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ingly during the three or four years pre- 
ceding 1930. 

The increase in the price limit of va- 
riety stores in the chain system from 10 
to 25 cents was gradual. Then it moved 
up to 50 cents, then $1. 
added apparel with a $5 limit, which in 
1928 and 1929 was often exceeded. 


Department Store Competition 


The largest chain in the field, which 
maintained its 10-cent limit consistently | 
throughout all the period of change by | 
other chains, recently adopted a 20-cent 


limit, thereby bringing it into direct com- 


petition with department tsores and some 


general merchandise stores. 


One reason why the changing competi- | 
tive position of the variety store chains 
is important is that they hold gut ac-| 
cessibility as one of their attractions. Con- | 
venience of location in the heart of down- | the business and commercial centers of the 


gh Price Field 
Invaded by Chain 
‘Variety Retailers 


Some chains 


YEARLY 
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Treasury Offers 





New Issue of Bills 





Tenders Asked for 75 Million 
In 91-day Obligations to 
Be Dated Nov. 9 





7 Treasury Department will sell be- 
tween Nov. 2 and Nov. 4 approximately | 
$75,000,000 worth of 91-day Treasury bills | 
dated Nov. 9, Ogden L. Mills, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, announced Nov. 1. 
The new issues, which will be sold on a 
discount basis to the highest bidders, will 
refinance a $75,200,000 issue which matures | 
Nov. 9. Tenders will be accepted by the; 
| Federal reserve banks up to 2 p. m., east- 
| ern standard time, Nov. 4, the Secretary 
;announced. The statement follows in full} 
text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
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Funds Approved 
For Ten Millions 


In Construction 


Award of $3,957,000 by 


R. F. C. to Replace Slums 
In New York With Low- 
rental Apartments Voted. 


Financing Arranged 


For Catskill Bridge 





ury bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or | 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
}and will be sold on a discount basis~ to 
|the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
| ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or the 
{branches thereof, 
Eastern standard time, on Friday, 
1932. Tenders will not be received at the 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Nov. 9, | 


on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. 
issued in oearer form only, and in amounts 
or denominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,- 
000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 
value). 


{ 


|printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
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Transport Service 
Across Continent 


By Air Is Expanded 


Extra Daily Trip Between 
New York and Kansas City 
Among Changes Announc- 
ed by Post Office 


Improved service on the transcontinental 
| air line operated between New York, Kan- 


sas City and Los Angeles was announged, 
Nov. 1, by the Post Office Departmenf, in- 
| cluding nomeliratien on that date o' 








a 





between New York, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Service west of Kansas City, it was 
stated, will provide two round trips daily. 
The departure from southern California 
will be later in the evening, so as to pro- 
vide more time for completion of busi- 
ness and social correspondence. 

Speedier Travel Provided 

Also effective Nov. 1, it was announced, 
the schedule on that part of this trans- 
contiental route between St. Louis and 





Springfield, Mo., Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 


Okla., and Amarillo, Tex., are being qiuck- 
ened, and provide continuous service leav- 
ing St. Louis at 7:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Other rearrangements of schedules were 
made * 
program for the expeditious transmission | 
|of air mail and the further development 
of commercial aviation.” 

The statement issued by the Dapart- 
| ment poined out that the operation of the 
air mail service has been of great aid to 


town or suburban retail districts often | United States and is being conducted at a 
results in the paying of higher rents. High | decreasing cost to the Government. 


rents may be a handicap in meeting com- | 


petition. 


Variety store chains pay an average rent | 
of 6.28 per cent of sales, and the average 
operating expense is 25.15 per cent of sales. 
The eight largest national chains, with 
stores in large and small cities, find that 


their average rent is 6.22 per cent. 


Leased Premises 
Practically all 


business. 


ful occupancy of their 


well as adjoining property. 
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Post Offices. os 


premises occupied by 
stores of the variety chains are leased, a 
situation not often found in any kind of 
During all the years of success- 
premises these 
chains have continued to lease rather than 
to own their store buildings, despite the 
fact that a good variety store is considered 
a desirable addition to most retail districts 
and it enhances the value of its own as 
An offsetting 


Better Service at Reduced Cost 
| The statement follows in full text: 
That the operation of the air mail 
| service has been of great aid to the busi- 


ment is proven by figures and statistics 
made public today at the Post Office De- 
partment. 


Thorugh changes in schedules the flying 


separated sections. 


as well. 
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Employ Jobless 
For Holiday Rush When Possible 


ye of the Post Office Department 
for employing temporary help dur- 
ing the Christmas season were an- 
nounced Nov. 1, and postmasters directed 
under this year’s instructions to employ 
to the fullest extent possible competent 
deserving men and women who are un- 
employed and have dependents. As 
Christmas falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday also will be observed as a holi- 
day,*the announcement said. 

Additional information was furnished 
as follows: 

The temporary organization to be em- 
ployed during the holiday season will 
conform to the policy followed last year 
when, in order to meet the existing 
emergency and to provide aid to as 
great a number of unemployed as pos- 
sible, instructions were sent to post- 
masters throughout the country govern- 


for the Christmas season. 

Postmasters have been directed under 
this year's instructions to employ to the 
fullest extent possible competent and de- 
serving men and women who are un- 
employed and have dependents. Post- 
masters will cooperate with Federal re- 
lief agencies, war veteran organizations 
and local charitable associations in se- 





ing the employment of additional help | 


lecting temporary help. Postmasters 
will stress the necessity of excluding 
those incapacitated for the arduous 
work incidental 
Christmas mail. 

The most thorough inquiry must be 
made by postmasters to verify state- 
ments submitted by applicants as to 
their need of employment and as to 
their fitness for work in handling the 
United ‘States mails. 

Pogmasters have been instructed to 
conferm to this program only so far 
as it is possible for them to secure men 
who are physically and mentally com- 
petent to stand the severe strain of tem- 
porary Christmas work. This will un- 
doubtedly result in the employment of 
many people who do not meet the quali- 
fications as to unemployment and de- 
pendents. It must be understood that 
there can be no delays or no slowing up 
| of the Christmas mails. 


Classified substitutes will not be em- 
ployed for more than 12 hours a day, 
and the temporary employes will not be 
employed more than 10 hours a day, 
excepting where emergencies require a 
longer period of service. These tempo- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


up to 2 o'clock p. m.,| 
Nov. 4, 


1932, and will mature on Feb. 8, 1933, and | 


They will be | 


(maturity | 


It is urged that tenders be made on the | 


three 
of.two dispatches daily out of New 
\ yore comprising an additional round trip 
of pasenger service on trimotored planes 


‘in connection with a well-defined 


ness and commercial centers of the United 
States at a decreasing cost to the Govern- 


time between the Atlantic seaboard and 
cities on the West coast of the country has 
been greatly redyced, thus bringing into 
closer communication these two widely 
As a result, air mail 
lines have been most generously patron- 
ized, not only by the users of this fastest 
method of mail delivery but by passenger's | 


This latter class has recognized the real | 





to the handling of | 


Purchase of Bonds for Other 
Self-liquidating Projects in 
Five States Also Made Pubs 
lie by Corporation 





Purchase ob bonds aggregating $7,135,000 
|to provide funds for two self-liquidating 


| loan projects in the State of New York; 
involving the elimination of slum settle- 
ments in a section of New York City and 
their replacement by low rental apart- 
'ment houses, and the construction of a 
bridge across the Hudson River at Catskill, 
N. Y., were approved tentatively Nov. 1 by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The New York City loan amounted to 
$3,957,000, while that for the Catskill 
| Bridge was $3,400,000. ’ 


Employment for 2,100 Men 


The purchase ofthe bonds of the Hill- 
side Housing Corporation to provide funds 
for the construction of low rental apart- 
ments to house 1,581 families in New York 
City was the first of this class of self 
| liquidating loan projects. 
| The project, it is estimated, will provide 
employment for 2,100 men for almost a 
year, directly and indirectly. An average 
,of 700 men will be employed directly in 
| the reconstruction of one of the city’s slum 
areas, as contemplated by the project, 
while 1,400 men will receive employment 
indirectly through the purchase of mates 
rials and supplies to be used in the con 
struction. 

Water Supply Projects 

Purchase of bonds aggregating: $2,488,500 
to provide funds for other self-liquidating 
projects in five States, also was approved 
by the Corporation. 

The Commission approved the purchase 
of $1,476,000 of bonds of the Maverick 
County Water Control District No. 1, Eagle 
Pass, Tex., to be used for the construction 
of a. combined irrigation and. power 
to divert water from the Rio Grande River 
to the District Canal; $250,000 of bonds of 
Hobart, Okla., to be used in construction 
of a dam with gravity pipe line; $70,000 to 
the Wanakah Water Co., Hamburg, N. Y.,; 
to extend the water company’s system; 
$630,000 to the City of Bowling Green, Ky., 
for a new sewer system; and $62,500 to 
Amherst County, Va., to construct a water 
supply system. 

The announcements follow in full text: 

Funds for Catskill Bridge 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion today tentatively agreed to purchase 
$3,400,000 bonds of the New York State 
Bridge Authority, bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, to be repaid in 10 equal 
| annual installments beginning in 1935, the 
money to be used to build a highway toll 
bridge across the Hudson River at Cats- 
kill, midway between Poughkeepsie and 
Albany. ‘lhe agreement is conditional 
upon enactment by the State Legislature 
of certain amendments to the statute au- 
thorizing the construction of the bridge. 

The bridge will be a cantilever and sus- 
pended span type structure, providing for 
a main channel span of 800 feet, center 
to center piers, two center anchor arm 
spans of 400 feet each, and 10 spans of 
330 feet each. The overall length of the 
structure from abutment to abutment will 
be 4,523 feet. 

The bridge roadway will be 30 feet with 
an additional 5 feet for a pedestrian walk. 
The vertical clearance above high water 
will be 142 feet. 

Building of the bridge will create eme« 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) . 


New Jersey Abandons 
Plans for Toll Road 


Obstacles Are Pointed Out to 
Proposal for Charges 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 


Governor Moore has announced that the 
| suggested plan to charge tolls on the ele- 
| vated super-highway across the North 
Jersey meadows from Newark to the Hol-+ 
land Tunnel in Jersey City has been 
abandoned. ~ 

The decision was reached, he said, fol- 
lowing the receipt of a letter from Thomas 
| 41. MacDonald,-Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Roads, which pointed out ob- 
| stacles to the plan, and an oral opinion 
by the State Attorney General, William 
A. Stevens holding that it was impractical, 
if not impossible. 

Mr. MacDonald wrote that under pres- 
}ent conditions tolls could not be charged 
| because of the contribution of Federal aid 
toward the construction costs of the route, 
He added that application might be made 
for a transfer of the aid to some other 
| highway, but indicated that it was against 
the policy of the Department to encourg+ 
age toll roads. 

Attorney General Stevens cited to the 
Governor that to eliminate Federal aid 
from the super-highway would remo 
only one obstacle. He said that any ro 
serving as an approach or connecting road 
which might have been financed in part 
by Federal aid could be considered as a 
part of the viaduct and would stand as s 
bar to tolls. 

The toll plan was advanced as a teas 
of raising funds for emergency relief., It 
was estimated that a charge of 25 cents 
for each vehicle would yield approxima 
$3,000,000 a year. The road, which will 
opened to traffic on Nov, 24, represents 
investment of $21,000,000, the amount 
Federal aid being $640,000. It crosses the 
Hackensack and Passaic rivers at an eles 
vation of 135- feet, 
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To Be Discussed 
In Radio Series 


Announcement of Program 
Including Also Govern:' 
ment Questions Made by 
Office of Education 














Economic questions related to govern- 
mental activities will be presented over a 
Nation-wide radio hook-up in a forth- 
coming program sponsored by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, Dr. William John Cooper, Federal 
Commissioner of Education, announced in 
a statement made public by the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior Nov. 1. ' 

Specialists will analyze the general eco- 
nomic situation of the world, war debts, 
unemployment relief, and issues confront- 
ing Congress during the series which com- 
mences Nov. 12, Dr. Cooper stated, adding | 
that the topics are timely and will pre- 
gent facts which are lacking about eco-| 
nomic problems. The statement follows | 


in full text: ; ; 
“w are learing that etucational radio 
programs must be made so interesting that 
listeners will hold on in the face of the 
jazz and detective story competition, 
Commissioner William John Cooper of the 
Federal Office of Education said Nov. 1 in 
announcing the forthcoming economics | 
program of the National Advisory Council | 
on Radio Education. 
Progress Noted 


“We have made some progress toward de- | 
veloping the technique of interest but we 
have by no means gone all the way. In- 
finite skill and the best of talent are nec- 
cessary if we are to succeed. We must 
think all the time of the listener and ask 
ourselves constantly if we are holding 
him. When we feel he is reaching for 
the dial we are failing.” 

Current issues of economic and govern- 
mental importance will be the theme of a 
new series of broadcast to be sponsored 
by the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education after the presidential elec- 
tion. The presentations, which are sched- 
uled to start on Nov. 12, will be given Sat- 
urday evening from 8:30 to 9 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time, and will be carried 
over a nationwide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

To manage this series the Economics 
Committee of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil has selected the Brookings Institution 
of Washington, D. C., an independent re- 
search organization which has gained in- 
ternational reputation for its work in 
economics and government. It is the plan 
of the Brookings Institution to link the va- 
rious broadcasts in this series closely to 
events of prominence in the public eye, 
thus securing a combination of timeliness 
and authoritative interpretation. 


Interviews Planned 

A feature of the undertaking is the sub- 
ordination of formal addresses by indi- 
viduals to interviews and round table dis- 
cussions in which specialists in the field of 
each address and a number of well-known 
Washington newspaper correspondents will 
participate. 

The first six subjects under discussion, 
with principal speaker on each subject, 
are as follows: Nov. 12, The Economic 
World Today, Harold G. Moulton; Nov. 
19, What About War Debts? Harold G. 
Moulton; Nov. 26, The Role of Congress, 
W. F. Willoughby; Dec. 3, Issues Con- 
fronting Congress, Isador Lubin; Dec. 10, 
Unemployment Relief, Isador Lubin; Dec. 
17, The Budget Problem, Henry P. Seide- 
mann. 

“The topics announced by the National 
Broadcasting Company,” Commissioner 
Cooper says,” are all very timely. Every 
intelligent citizen will wish to hear the 
speaker present his side of the subject. 
Our problems have grown far more com- 
plex since the war and at the present time 
with the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and the reduction in jobs conse- 
quent thereon and other matters commonly 
coming under the heading ‘technological 
unemployment’ make it necessary for all 
of us to consider seriously these problems. 

“What we lack is facts. We do not hap- 
pen to know many of us the rapidity with 
which machinery is displacing men. At, 
the present time we know that there is no} 





possible way for the men who were for-| 
merly employed to be again employed at | 
the same hours of labor. How we can 
adjust this problem is one of intense in-| 
terest to us all.” 





Decline Is Shown in Output 
Of Electrical Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
381; miscellaneous electrical equipment, | 
$260,486,086. | 


Of the total, $917,515,744 was contributed ta 


by establishments engaged primarily in| 
the manufacture of electrical machinery, | 
apparatus, and supplies, and the remain- 
ing $52,309,969 represented the value of 
such commodities made as 
products by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture. 


This industry embraces, in general, 
those establishments which are engaged! 
primarily in the manufacture of machin- 
ery, apparatus, and supplies for employ- | 
ment directly in the generation, storage, 
transmission, or utilization of electric en- 
ergy. It does not, however, cover manu- 
facturers of radio equipment, electric- | 
lighting fixtures, or electric signs; nor | 
does it cover manufacturers of motor- | 
driven tools, mechanical refrigerators, 
washing machines, or other machines and 
appliances constructed with built-in mo- 
tors, ignition apparatus, or other electrical 
equipment, unless the electrical equipment 
is made by the manufacturers of the ma- 
chines or appliances and its value con- 
stitutes at least one-half of the total: 
value of the machines or appliances. 

(The manufacture of radi® apparatus 
was formerly treated as a part of the | 
electrical. machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
plies industry, but is now classified in the 
Tadio apparatus and phonographs indus- 
try. The preliminary report on this in-| 
dustry was issued under date of Oct. 3, 
1933.) 

A summary of the industry can be given 
for 1931 only, as comparative figures from 
the 1929 census included data from manu- 
facturers of radio apparatus and tubes. 

The industry last year had 1,389 ecs- | 
tablishments employing an average of 
180,064 wage earners drawing wages of 
$204,439.546. The cost»of matefials, fuel 
and purchased electric energy was $337,- | 
304,003, and the value added by manufac- | 
ture was. $658;184,546, | 








Japan’s Economic Interests and the Chinese 


| Chinese boycott of Japanese goods an im- 


chiefly confined to a description of military 
and political events since Sept. 18, 1931. 
survey of the Sino-Japanese conflict would 
be accurate or complete without some ac- 
count of another important factor in the 
| struggles, 
| Japanese goods. 
|employed in this boycott movement and their 
effect on Japanese trade, some indication must 


Japan, of her economic and financial interests 
| in China, and of the foreign trade of China. 


| This is also necessary to understand the ex- 
; tent and character of the economic interests 


{within less than 50°years developed into a 


‘of about 900,000 per year. 






« 


« 


« 


| Administrative Practice 


Economic questions related to Government 
activities to be discussed in radio broadcasts, 
Federal Office of Education announces. 

Page 2, col. 1 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Market for agricultural products said to 
be weak with mixed price trends. 
Page 1, col. 2 
New Jersey organizes Division of Consumer 
Information on farm products. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Estimated production of flaxseed in world 
reduced to 13,210,000 bushels. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Sevéral canners adopt Federal standards in 
labeling canned goods, 
Page 1, col. 3 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists told of expansion of scope of its work 
by Federal officer. 
Page 2, col. 6 
New vacuum containers for preserving ice 
cream shown at Leipzig fair. 
Page 3, col. 2 





Aviation 


Changes in air mail transport schedules to 
improve transcontinental service announced 
by Post Office Department. 
| Page 1, col. 6 


| Banks and Banking 


| Governor of Nevada asks Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for loan of $2,000,000 to 
tide State banks over financial difficulties. 
Page 7, col. 4 
National bank suspensions announced by 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
$10,000,000 for self-liquidating projects. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Emergency relief loan of $264,575 granted 
for districts in Michigan, 
Page 3, col. 4 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 


Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists told of expansion of scope of its work 
by Federal officer. { 

Page 2, col. 6 


Construction 


Tests and research to determine service 
values of various structural materials out- 
ined by Assistant to Director of Bureau of 
3tandards. 3 
col. 


loans 


Page 8, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$10,000,000 for self-liquidating projects. 


Page 1, col. 7 


Corporation Finance 


Interstate Commerce Commission asked to 
approve three loans to railroads. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Governor of Nevada asks Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for loan of $2,000,000 to 
tide State banks over financial difficulties. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
$10,000,000 for self-liquidating projects. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Emergency relief loan of $264,575 granted 
for districts in Michigan. 
° Page 3, col. 4 





Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col, 4 


Edacstion 


Government publications listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


State publications listed. 





Federal Office of Education announces. 


ae 





Enforcement of Boycott by Chinese 
On Products of Japan Is Reviewed 





Page 4, col. 7 


Page 4, col. 7 


Economic questions related to Government 
activities to be discussed in radio broadcasts, 


Page 2, col. 1 





o = 
Exporting and Importing 
Brazil degies permission to reship certain 
merchandise to Santos, says Commerce De- 
partment. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Expositions and Fairs 
Floating industrial fair is planned in Ger- 
many, 
Page 3, col. 4 


Federal Courts 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Justice Department institutes 9,300 suits 
within year. 
Page 1, col. 4 


s 
Fish 
Unusual markets for shellfish described by 


Chief of Division of Fisheries Industries of 
National Bureau of Fisheries. 


Page 8, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 


Continuation of full text of report of 
special commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 

Page 2, col. 2 

Ferdinand Lamont Belin appointed Am- 
bassador to Poland. 

Page 3, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


Industrial conditions show further im- 
provement in third Federal reserve district, 
| says Philadelphia bank. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Business activity continues to improve in 
| Cleveland reserve district. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Improvement in economic situation noted 
in five countries, says Commerce Depart- 
ment. t 

Page 1, col. 4 

Moderate improvement in business activity 
in September and October shown in Monthly 
Survey of Current Business. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Service rather than gain as objective of 
business and industry proposed by Treasurer 
of Wisconsin as economic balance wheel to 
assure permanent stability. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Conclusion of weekly survey of world trade 
\ issued by Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, col. 6 

Cigarette coupons used for currency by 
natives of Java, Department of Commerce 
is informed. 

Page 2, col. 6 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Treasury announces new issue of $75,000,- 
000 of 91-day bills to be dated Nov. 9. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Highways 
New Jersey abandons 
from Newark to Hollan 


/ 


Immigration 


Immigrants from Mexico and Canada fewer 
in fiscal year. 


lan for toll highway 
Tunnel. 
Page 1, col. 7 


& 


Page 2, col. 7 


Insurance 


New York Supreme Court rules that insur- 
ance company can not examine physician of 
assured. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Life insurance companies emerging from 
| depression in good financial condition, De- 
partment of Commerce states. 

Page 3, col. 7 





International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Lanoline being tested as rust preventative 
for steel. 


Page 3, col. 2 

Government railway orders bolster German 
steel industry. 

Page 3, col. 6 





by Post Office Department. 


READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 


-|Labor 





a, an text of monthly em- 
vy’ ssue 
rvice, Department of cation rec 
~ Page 7, col. 5 
Fewer industrial accidents are reported in 
year in Massachusetts. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Postal service to employ jobless persons 
where practicable for tem r 
holiday season. eee Oe 

Page 1, col. 5 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in 
promoting industrial safety through self- 
interest of employers to reduce liability dis- 
ees by Industrial Commissioner of South 

ota. 


Page 8, col. 5 
Law Enforcement 


Adjustment of penalties for criminal and 
noncriminal offenders against traffic laws 
discussed by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of Connecticut. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Justice Department institutes 9,300 suits 
within . year. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Leather and Its Products 


Boot and shoe production in September is 
highest of last three years, says Department 
of Commerce. 





Page 1, col. 2 


Machinery 


Production of electrical machinery drops 
nearly 50 per cent in value. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Motor Transport 


Adjustment of penalties for criminal and 
noncriminal offenders against traffic laws 
discussed by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of Connecticut. 


Page 8, col. 1 


Patents 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 


Page 4, col. 7 


Postal Service 


Postal service to employ jobless persons 
where practicable for temporary help during 
holiday season, 

Page 1, col. 5 

Changes in air mail transport schedules to 
| improve transcontinental service announced 





Page 1, col. 6 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 2 


Production Statistics 


Boot and shoe production in September is 
highest of last three years, says partment 
of Commerce. | 

f Page 1, col. 2 | 

Production of electrical machinery drops 
nearly 50 per cent in value. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Estimated production of flaxseed in world 
reduced to 13,210,000 bushels. 

Page 6, col. 6 


Public Service 


Service rather than gain as objective of 
business and industry proposed by Treasurer 
of Wisconsin as economic balance wheel to 
| assure permanent stability. 

Page 8, col. 3 

New Assistant Director named for Coast 
es meee Survey of Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Public Utilities 


Profits of Columbia Srpeane described 

at hearing before Federal Trade Commission. 

, Page 5, col. 1 

Demand for electricity increased in Sep- 
tember, says Department of the Interior. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Excerpts from testimony Sept. 27 by L. E. 

Kiefhaber at Trade Commission inquiry into 

power and gas utilities. 





Page 6, col. 4 





Page 5, col. 2 





\ 





‘Report to League of Nations Tells of Japan’s 


Economic Interests and Describes 
Results of Overpopulation 





Japan's economic interests and ef- 
fects of the Chinese boycott are de- 
scribed in the Manchurian report by 
a@ special commission of The League 
of Nations. (Publication of the report 
in full tert was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 5.) The report proceeds: 


CHAPTER VII 
Boycott (*) 


portant factor in Sino-Japanese struggle. 
The three preceding chapters have been 


No 


namely, the Chinese boycott of 


To understand the methods 


be given of the general economic position of 


of both China and Japan in Manchuria, which 
will be discussed in the Mext chapter. 

+ + 
n’s over-population. 
uring the Meiji Restoration period in the 
sixties of the last century, Japan emerged 
from her isolation of over two centuries, and 


world power of the first rank. A population | 
formerly almost stationary started to grow | 


| rapidly from 33,000,000 in 1872 until it reached | 
secondary ,a figure of 65,000,000 in 1930; and this tre- | 


mendous growth still continues at the rate | 


The population of Japan compared with its | 
total surface is approximately 437 persons | 
per square mile, as against 41 in the United 
States, 330 in Germany, 349 in Italy, 468 in 
Great Britain, 670 in Belgium, and 254 i 
China. i 

Comparing the population of Japan e 


sidered a possible remedy, but for reasons 
dealt with in the next chapter it has not, up 
to the present time, proved to be a solution. 

Japan at first turmed to industrialism to 
foster the growth of an urban population 
which would both provide a home market for 
agricultural products and turn labor to the 
production of goods for domestic and foreign 
use. Several changes have occurred since that 
time. Where, formerly, Japan was more than 
self-sufficing from the point of view of food 
supply, of recent years from 8 per cent to 
15 per cent of her total imports have been 
foodstuffs, the fluctuation being due to the 
varying conditions of the home crops, princi- 
pally rice. The importation of foodstuffs, 
and the probable increasing need of these 
imports necessitate an attempt to offset the 
country’s already unfavorable trade balance 
oe on iicrease in exports of industrial prod- 
ucts. 


Need for further industrialization. 


creasing population through the process of 
further industrialization, the development of 
her export trade and of foreign markets capa- 
ble of absorbing an increasing amount of 
her manufactured and semimanufactured 
goods becomes more and more essential. Such 
markets would, at the same time, serve as a@ 
source of supply of raw materials and of food- 


++ + 


China a market for Japanese export trade. 
Japanese export trade, as hitherto developed, 
has two main directions: Her luxury product, 


| stuffs. 


staple manufactures, chiefly cotton textiles, go 
to the countries of Asia, the United States 
taking 42.5 per cent of her exports and the 
Asia market as a whole taking 42.6 per cent. 
Of this latter trade China, the Kwantung 
Leased Territory, and Hong Kong take 24.7 
per cent, and a large share of the remainder 


Parts of Asia. 

During 1930, the last year for which com- 
| plete figures are available, the total exports 
of Japan amounted to Y.1,469,852,000, and her 
imports to , Y.1,546,071,000. Of the exports, 





square mile of arable land with that of other 
countries, the ratio for Japan is exceptionally 
high, due to the particular geographical for- 
mation of the Island Empire: 







IL noch KS aweabeuncdceesess cde osbes 2004 
Great Britain ........ oe cecceence Menno 
DRUM. calenanenth aren acne vocsccecse Ate 
TOD ins ccdiauce «+. 819 
Germany 806 
PraNce «.sccee 467 
MIOIMOO TOGO os oo nn a0000,000000 ben bee 229 


Due to a highly concentrated population on 
egricultural land, the individual holdings are 
exceedingly small, 35 per cent of the farmers 


| tilling less than 1 acre and 34 per cent less 
The expansion limit of tillable | 


than 2'2 acres. 
land has been reached, as has also the limit 
of cultivation intensity—in short, the soil of 
Japan cannot be expected to produce much 
more than it does today, nor can it 
much additional employment. 

Se ae 


| Agrarian difficulties. 


Moreover, aS a result of intensive cultiva- 
tion and the widespread use of fertilizers the 


|cost of production is high. The price of land 
jis far higher than in any other part of Asia, 


and even in the most overcrowded parts of 
Europe. Much discontent seems to. exist 
amongst the heavily indebted population, and 
conflicts between tenants and landowners are 
on the increase. Emigration has been con- 





*Boycott: The word was first used in Ire- 
land and was derived from the name of Cap- 


| tain Charles Cunningham Boycott (1832-97), 


agent for the estate of the Earl of Erne in 
County Mayo. For refusing in 1880 to receive 
rents at figures fixed by the tenants, Captain 
Boycott'’s life was threatened, his servants 
were compelled to leave him, his fences torn 
down, his letters intercepted and his food 


into common English use, and was speedily 
adopted into many foreign languages.—En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, 14th edition, 1929. 


Provide | 


Y¥.260,826,000, or 17.7 per cent, went to China 
and Hong Kong), while of the imports Y.161,- 


667,000, or 10.4 per cent, came from China (ex- | 


|cluding the Kwantung Leased Territory and 
| Hong Kong). 

| Amalyzing the principal commodities ex- 
ported by Japan to China, it will be found 
| that China takes 32.8 per cent of all aquatic 
}products exported by Japan; 84.6 per cent 


| of refined sugar; 75.1 per cent of coal, and| 


{31.9 per cent of cotton tissues, or an average 
}of 51.6 per cent. 
The same analysis applied to the commodi- 
| ties imported from China shows that 24.5 per 
cent of the total amount of beans and peas 
|}imported by Japan comes from China; 53 
per cent of the oil caxe; and 25 per cent of 
| Vegetable fibres; or an average of 34.5 per cent. 

As these figures are for China only, exclud- 
ing Hong Kong and the Kwantung Leased 
Territory, they do not indicate the extent of 
| Japanese trade with Manchuria, which passes 
| mainly through the 7 3 Dairen. 

+ 


| Importance of Sino-Japauese trade relations. 

The facts and figures just given clearly 
|} show the importance to Japan of her trade 
| with China. Nor is Japan’s interest in China 
limited to trade alone; she has consider- 
able amount of capital invested in industrial 


financial and economic activity the general 
trend of development has been increasing con- 
siderably during the last three decades. 
Japanese investments in China. 

In 1898 the 


|Shanghai owned jointly with Chinese, 


rep- 
resenting a value of about 100,000 taels. 








tal approximately Y.1,800,000,000), 


raw silk, goes to the United States; and her | 


is handled by Chinese merchants in other) 


(excluding the Kwantung Leased Territory | 


enterprises, as well as in railways, shipping | 
and banking, and in all of these branches of 


only Japanese investment of | 
| any consequence was a small cotton gin in| 


By 
1913 the estimated total of Japanese invest- 


. ;ments in China and Manchuria amounted to 
supplies interfered with. The term soon came | 


vestments in China, including Manchuria, to- | 








Y.435,000,000, out of a total of Y.535,000,000 
estimated investments abroad. By the end 
of the World War, Japan had more than dou- 
bled her investments in China and Man- 


| churia over those of 1913, a considerable part 


of this increase being due to the famous 
“Nishihara loans,” which had been partially 
granted for political considerations. Not- 
withstanding this setback, Japan's 
ments in China and Manchuria in 1929 were 
estimated at almost Y.2,000,000,000,* out of 
|her total investments abroad of Y.2,100,000,- 
000, showing that Japan's investments abroad 
have been almost entirely confined to China 
and Manchuria, the latter having absorbed 
by far the greater part of this investment, 
(particularly in railways). 

Apart from these investments, 


invest- | 














Radio 


Rulings are announced by the Federal 
Radio Commission. I 


Page 6, col. 7 | 
Railroads 


9 in rate and finance cases and re- 
ports of examiners announced by Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Government railway orders bolster German 
steel industry. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission asked to 
approve three loans to railroads. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission to open 
class freight rate case of western railroads. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Five States notify Interstate Commerce 
Commission they will advance intrastate 
rates to level of prescribed interstate 
charges. 
Page 3, col. 1 
Virginia Corporation Commission author- 
izes railroads in Virginia to make effective 
on intrastate traffic rate changes authorized 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, col. 3 
Retailing 


Invasion of higher price field by chain va- 
riety stores as creating alteration in com- 
petition solution discussed by Department of 
Commerce. 





Page 1, col. 5 
s s 
Shipping 
Bid approved for dismantling of 124 sur- 
plus ships. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Shipping Board approves various agree- 
ments between ship companies. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Brazil denies permission to reship certain 
merchandise to Santos, says Commerce De- 
partment. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Standardization 


Several canners adopt Federal standards in 
labeling canned goods. 


Page 1, col. 3 


State Courts 


Enforcement of zoning ordinance in exclu- 
sion of parochial school building from resi- 
dential district held unconstitutional; Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop v. Baker et al.; 
Oregon Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Alabama Supreme Court denies rehearing 
in employe injury suit. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Speeding up of procedure in State courts 
of California through supervision of State 
Judicial Council discussed by Chief Justice 
of State Supreme Court. 

Page 8, col. 1 

New York Supreme Court rules that insur- 
ance company can not examine physician of 
assured. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Alabama Supreme Court upholds bill on 
leasing of bridges. 

Page 4, col. 2 


State Finance 


New Jersey Attorney General rules that 
State can not borrow more than $100,000 
from Federal Government without a refer- 
endum. 

Page 7, col. 1 


Taxation 


Commissioner's letter stating that “claim 
will be rejected’"’ held to constitute actual 
rejection; full text of decision of District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals in United States 
ex rel. Clifton Mfg. Co. v. Burnet. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Exemption of University of Florida from 
admissions tax held doubtful since athletic 
activities are controlled’ by independent ath- 
letic association. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
A»pea'ts summarized. 

Page 4, col. 6 

California franchise tax revenue -declines, 
State Director of Finance states. 

Page 4, col. 6 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Alabama Supreme Court denies rehearing 
in employe injury suit. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in 
promoting industrial safety through self- 
interest of employers to reduce liability dis- 
cussed by Industrial Commissioner of South 
Dakota. 
Page 8, col. 5 


| terests or detrimental to her national pres- 
| tige. Thus, the boycott of 1931 was started 
as a direct sequel to the massacre of Koreans 
in July, following the Wanpaoshan incident 
in June of that year, and has been accen- 





and at Shanghai in January, 1932. 

Each boycott has its own immediately trace- 
able cause, but none of the causes in them- 
selves would have initiated economic retalia- 
| tion on so extensive a scale had it not been 

for the mass psychology described in Chapter 

z 
| ot this psychology are: A conviction of in- 
justice (rightly or wrongly considered as such), 


| €n inherited faith in Chinese cultural superi- | 


ority over foreigners, and a fervent national- 


China has! ism of a western type, mainly defensive in 


been indebted to Japan for various state, pro-| aims but in which certain aggressive tenden- 
vincial and municipal loans which in 1925) cies are not lacking. 


were estimated at a total 


interest. 


in China proper. 


; were owned by Japanese. 


i 


| Japanese enterprises. 


+ 


with Japan. 


point of China. 
of China up to 1932. 


Japan. 


from Japan's standpoint, shows 


the trade of Japan with China of the tota 
foreign trade of Japan. 


shipping interests in Japan. China requires 


of credit on which to borrow the capita 
required for further development. 


tor. 


both extensive and varied, and, consequently 


turbing factor. 


|; entirety, Japanese dependence on China 


more to lose in case of disturbed relations. 
It is therefore clear that the many politica 


disturbances the trade between them has con 


underlying economic tie that no _ politica 
antagonism has been able to sever. 


Origin of boycott. 

For centuries the Chinese have been fa 
|miliar with boycott methods in the organiza 
tion of their merchants, bankers, and craf 
| guilds. These guilds, although they are be 





jing modified to meet modern conditions, still 


{exist in large numbers and exercise grea 


of Y.304,458,000 | 
(the greater part unsecured) plus Y.13,037,000! Boycott movements before 1925. 


Although the bulk of Japan’s investments | ¢ 


are in Manchuria, a considerable amount is| considered the progenitor of the Kuomintang, 
invested in industries, shipping and banking 


| 
China’s interest in the development of trade | 


But China has no investments, banking or 


above all else, to be able to expoyt her prod- 
}ucts in increasing quantities to enable her 
to pay for the many finished products she 
needs and in order to establish a sound basis | 


Sino-Japanese economic and financial rela- | 
tions easily affected by any disturbing fac- 


From the foregoing, it is evident that Sino- 
Japanese economic and financial relations are 


| easily affected and disorganized by any dis- 
It also appears that, in Br 
Ss 
greater than China’s dependence on Japan. 
Hence Japan is the more vulnerable and has 


disputes which have arisen between the two} 
countries since the Sino-Japanese war of 1895 
} have in turn affected their mutual economic | 
relations, and the fact that in spite of these 


tinued to increase proves that there is an 


+ + 


| Although a Society for the Regeneration of 
hina (Hsing Chung Hut), which may be 


|was founded as far back as 1893, and al- 


Nearly 50 per cent of the| though there can be no doubt that all the 
total number of spindles operated in the spin-| boycotts from 
ning and weaving industry in China in 1929| with the war cry of nationalism, there is no 
Japan was second concrete evidence that the original national- 
in the carrying trade of China, and the num- | jst associations, and later the Kuomintang, 
ber of Japanese banks in China in 1932 is| 


put at 30, a few of which are joint Sino- | 


1905 to 1925 were launched 


had a direct hand in their organization, 


; experience and guild mentality. 
chants furnished the _ technical 


into operation. 
While the students’ were generally moved by 


sharing these feelings, 


that the| thought it wise to participate from a desire 
trade of China with Japan is a greater per-/| to control the operation of the boycott. 
centage of her total foreign trade than is 


| actual rules of the earlier boycotts were de- 
1 
|of the country against which the boycott was 
directed. 


der services to its nationals in China. 


1 


inomic relations with the ‘enemy country.” 


the fullest extent. 


;nexed to this report. 


withheld support. 


+ 


| Boycott movement since 1925. 
1| Kuomintang: Party. 


nlace in the boycott organization. 
Kuomintang, having from its creation sup- 
|; ported the movement, 
| with each successive boycott until today 


1| supervising factor in these demonstrations. 


In doing this, the Kuomintang, as indicated 
by evidence in the possession of the Commis- 
sion, did not dismiss the associations which 
had hitherto been responsible for the* direc- 
It rather coordi- 
nated their efforts, systematized and made uni- 
form their methods, and put unreservedly be- 
and material 


t | tion of boycott movements. 


t! hind the movement the moral 


power over their members in the defense of | weight of its powerful party organization. 


| their/common professional interest. The train 
ing and attitude acquired in the course o 
this century-old guild life has been com 


| bined, in the present-day boycott movement, 
| With the recent fervent nationalism, of: which 
the Kuomintang is the organized expression. had, up to that time, been somewhat sporadic. 
| | As @ consequence, the coercive authority of 
| the organizers of the boycotts over the mer- 
| chants and the general public became stronger 
| than ever before, although at the same time 
ja fair margin of autonomy and initiative was: 


| +~ +> + 
| Modern antiforeign boycotts. 


The era of modern antiforeign boycotts em 
ployed on a national 


}nese traders against each other) can be sai 
| to have started in 1905 with a boycott directe 


lation in the 


try of Chinese into America. 
From that moment onward until 


antiforeign movements of a local character 
|}nine of which were directed against Japan 
}and one only against Great Britain. 
| Causes of these boycott movements. 
If these boycotts are studied in detail, 
w 


basis as a political 
| weapon against a foreign power (as distinct 
| from a professional instrument used by Chi- 


against the United States because of a stipu- 
Sino-American Commercial 
Treaty, as renewed and revised in that year, 
| restricting more severely than before the en- 


today | 
there have been 10 distinct boycotts which | 
can be considered as national in scope (besides | 


4 


sessing vast propaganda and 


istic sentiment. 


| left to the individual boycott associations. 


di 


d| these boycotts is: 





tion. 

).| 1925.—May 30 incident. 
*'| 1927.—Dispatch of troops to Shantung. 
‘| 1928.—Tsinan incident. 

1931.—The Manchuria affair 


it and Mukden events), 
ill be found that each of them can be traced | 
*According to another estimate, Japan's in-| back to a definite fact, event or incident. 
enerally of a political nature and interpreted 
y China as directed against her material in- 


Publication of the report in full text 
will be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 3. 





~ 







tuated by the events at Mukden in September | 


The factors contributing to the creation | 


Inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s new creed, | 
|chambers of commerce and student unions 
were fully capable of such a task, guided as 
they were by century-old secreé societies, guild | 
The mer-| 
| knowledge, | 

Although the foregoing figures are stated’ means of organization and rules of procedure, 
from the standpoint of Japan, it is easy to| while the students 
see their relative importance from the stand-/| with the enthusiasm of their newly acquired 
Foreign trade with Japan| conviction and their spirit of determination in 
has held first place im the total foreign trade’ the national cause, and helped to put them | 
In 1930, 24.1 per cent of | 
| her exports went to Japan, while in the same | 
It Japan is to find employment for her in-| year 24.9 per cent of her imports came from | nationalistic feelings alone, the chambers of 
This, in comparison with the figures | commerce,, though 


inspired the movements | 


The | 


| signed to prevent the purchase of the goods 


Gradually, however, the field of action was 
‘extended to a refusal to export Chinese goods 
}to the country concerned, or to sell or yen- 
Finally, 
the avowed purpose of the more recent boy- 
cotts has become to sever completely all eco- 


‘It should be pointed out that the rules 
thus established were never carried out to 
for reasons which have | 
| been fully dealt with in the special study an- | 
Generally speaking, the | 
boycotts have always had more impetus in| 
the south, where nationalistic feelings found 
their first and most fervent adherents, than 
in the north,. Shantung especially having | 


Action of the 


From 1925 onward a definite change took 
The 


increased its control | 
is 
| the real organizing, driving, coordinating and 


Having branches all over the country, pos- 
information 
services, and inspired by a strong national- 
it rapidly succeeded in or- 
zanizing and stimulating a movement which 


"The date and immediate cause of each of 


1908.—The Tatsu Maru incident. 
sae Antung-Mukden Railway ques- 
tion. 
1910—-The ‘‘Twenty-one Demands.” 
1919.—The Shantung question. 


1923.—Port Arthur and Dairen recovery ques- 


(Wanpaoshan 








: Expansion Shown 


Total of Entrants 
| In Farm Chemistry 


From Mexico and 
Canada Is Lower 





Federal Officer Tells of New 
Methods Being Perfected 
To Aid Agriculture 








The Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists is expanding the scope of its 
principal work, the development of meth- 
ods of examining and testing agricultural 
products, and its approved methods are 
being widely used in industry and in Gov- 
|ernment services, A. E. Paul, of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration, presi- 
| dent of the association, said in an address 
Oct. 31 at the annual convention of the 
association in Washington, D. C. 

While adhering to its policy of rigid 
conservatism in approving new methods 


of chemical examination of farm prod- 
ucts, ‘Mr. Paul said, the association does 
not hesitate to enter new fields where its 
services can be helped. He gave as ex- 
amples of new projects the studies of 
enzymes and of lignin recently under- 
taken by members. 

Abbreviated methods of examination of 


Decline in Number of Visas 
Is Credited to Economic 
Conditions and to Statu- 
tory Restrictions 





Immigration figures for entries from 
Mexico and Canada during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, show that only 5,858 


Canadians and 1,591 Mexicans were given 
immigration visas during the entire year. 
A summary of the immigration figures 
for these two countries during the last 
fiscal year announced Nov. 1 by the De- 
| partment of State follows in full text: 
Canadian Immigration 
| According to a report received at the 
|Department of State from the American 
| Consul General at Montreal, a total of only 
certain materials have been developed re- | 5,858 native-born Canadians received im- 
cently, Mr. Paul said, and the association | migration visas for admission into the 
has before it the question whether such | United States during the fiscal year 
“short cuts” in determining the charac- | ended June 30, 1932, This figure repre- 
teristics of products should be given ap-/sents a decrease of 89 per cent from the 
proval in addition to the more detailed | 51,498 such visas granted during the fiscal 
| procedures previously approved. year ended June 30, 1929 (the last normal 
| The association, composed of Federal | fiscal year), and thus shows the large re- 
|and State agricultural chemists, heard a|duction in the number of immigration 
| Jarge number of technical papers on chem | visas issued to natives of Canada since the 
ical studies of a wide variety of agricul-| enforcement by American consular officers 
| tural products. of the “likely to become a public charge” 
} provision of the Immigration Act in the 
light of serious unemployment in the 
United States. 

While the present unfavorable economic 
conditions in the United States undoubt- 
edly caused a decline in the number of 
Canadian applicants for immigration visas, 
the reduction in the number of immigra- 
j tion visas issued resulted largely from the 
fact that the majority of those who ap- 
| plied for visas were refused under exist- 
jing statutes. 

For purposes of comparison the figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
by months during the past fiscal year are 
given below, with those for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929. 


Immigration visas issued to Canadians. 








Cigarette Coupons 
Used for Currency 
By Natives of Java 





Employed for Purchase of 
Meals, Clothing and Auto- | 
mobiles, Department of 
Commerce Is Informed 


* 














1931-32 1928-29 Dec. 

Cigarette coupons are now being used | Aust"! ener ; . oo 3. 

| by eres . Java in exchange for a di- | September 1) 6.151 5.147 
verse variety of merchandise, according | r 607 3. 2,978 
to advices to the Commerce Department | November - 4 sais 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Carl} January .. 298  =—-2,902 2.604 
H. Boehringer, Batavia. For some time | February 234 2,272 2,038 
| past actual money among the native Java- | March ...-... —. Yas. . cae 
|nese has become increasingly scarcer, it|May :................. 4967 4.660 
is pointed out. During the rice harvest | JUNC ...-....eeeeeees 5,377 4,947 
recently completed laborers were paid not | Totals 51.498 45.640 
in money but in kind. Monthly average ...... 488 4,291 3,803 


The situation is aggravated by the fact 
| that the opportunity for work on the large 
estates is being reduced while wages are 
being corsistently scaled downwards. 
| While less money is being received by the 
jnatives, the report points out, the need | mission into the United States during the 
for paying out money, such as land taxes, | fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. 


back debts, and purchases of fertilizer, | From the figures given below, it may be 
appears to be maintained. 


;seen that the total 1,591 includes visas 
Used to Buy Autos ‘ |issued to wives and minor children of 
The use of cigarette coupons for cur- | American citizers, students, ministers of 
rency is chiefly the result’ of commgntitien | Tale professors and Mexicans previ- 
between various domestic cigarette pro-|Ous!y resident in the United States. 
ducers, each of which issue coupons re-| -For purposes of comparison, the figures 
deemable for various articles. These cou- | Showing the issuance of immigration visas 
pons, however, have acquired the status|year are given, with those for the fiscal 
of tender of a sort and are used for pur-| year are given, with thoes for the fiscal 
chasing meals, clothing, phonograph rec-| Year 1927-1928, this being the last com- 
ords, and even motor cars. The wide-|Pleted fiscal year before administrative 
spread employment of these coupons is| Measures were put into operation to in- 
evident by the fact that various enterpris- | Sure an adequate enforcement of existing 


Mexican Immigration 
Information received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City indi- 
cates that a totai of but 1,591 natives of 
| Mexico roceived immigration visas for ad- 











ing individuals are now carrying on a_| JW: 
brokerage business in them. | Immigration visas issued to natives of 
The sale of American cigarettes, with nesates. 1931-32 1927-28 ae 
which no coupons are Offered, is reported | July ..........ssse0005 3 Hd 6.480 

wo [AUBUSE oc cccccccces noes X 

— _ — of the present competi lgontember 180 41548 4368 
|tion, as the Javanese native is more at- | October .... 126 4.030 3.904 
:tracted by the chance of gaining a pre- | November 120 3,963 3,843 
mium than in the quality of the cigarette. | December 133 3.743 3,610 
P January ..... 132 3,425 3,293 
The giving of coupons by domestic manu- | February .......0....: 131 4.175 4.044 
facturérs is expected to further stimulate | March ............++- 124 6,081 5,957 
the sale of their cigarettes to the native | APT! s-rr--swsssrrr+ 135 6.334 6.199 
population which constitutes one of the | June ....... séeehesence 121 4,393 4/272 
largest markets in the Far East.—(Depart- | ears gan ag 
Y MN Cc seeeusas «++. 1,591 58,173 56,582 
|ment of Commerce.) Monthly average ...... 133 4848 4.715 
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Five States Notify 
I. C. C. of Change 
In Freight Rates 


Intrastate Charges to Be Ad- 
vanced to Interstate Level 
Prescribed by Federal’ 
Commission * 


Five States have officially notified the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission that 
they will “promptly” advance the freight 
rates on certain commodities moving intra- 
state within their respective borders, to a 
level with the interstate rates prescribed 
by the Commission in the so-called “Fif- 
teen Per Cent Case,” according to infor- 
mation made public by the Commission 
Nov. 1. 

By its ruling in Docxet No. 25135, “In- | 
creases in Intrastate Freight Rates,” the 
Commission agreed with the railroads that 
the refusal of the State regulatory com- 
missions to permit increases in intrastate 
rates in line with those advanced for in- 
terstate traffic had resulted in discrimina- | 
tion against interstate commerce. 

The States were given until Nov. 1 to 
notify the Commission that they will 
“promptly” readjust the intrastate rates 
to the interstate level, failing which or- 
ders would be issued by the Commission 
requiring compliance with its ruling. 

Six States Heard From 

At the close of business Nov. 1, however, | 
only the States of Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Utah had made such 
official notification, although Kentucky 


file@ a petition Nov. 1 asking for further | 


hearing in the proceedings. 

The States of Idaho, Louisiana, and 
Montana have yet to be heard from, and 
while.some grace is usually given if the 
notifications are in the mail before mid- 
night of the date set for the filing, it was 
explained, failure to respond within a rea- 
sonable time will leave the Commission 
no alternative but to issue an order under 
Section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
requiring compliance with its decision. 

Petition by Kentucky 

The State of Kentucky, in its petition 
for a further hearing in the proceedings, 
recited a number of exceptions to the 
Commission’s report, and declared that 
“no justification is shown why the prin-| 
cipal industrial . pursuits, such as coal | 
mining, and agricultural pursuits, such as| 
tobacco farming, of Kentucky, should be| 
burdened with these emergency charges, | 
while the principal industrial pursuits of | 
other States, such as petroleum produc- 
tion (in direct competition with coal) and 
furniture manufacture; and agricultural 
pursuits such as grain and stock farming 
should be exempt; and the Commission 
will err if it should make the threatened 
order, under the circumstances.” 

It was further contended by Kentucky | 
that the Commission erred in using its | 
discretion as to what interstate commodi- | 
ties should bear these emergency charges 
while denying intrastate authority like 
discretion without having determined that | 
either the interstate or intrastate rates 
would be just and reasonable. 

I. was pointed out that if the Commis- 
sio:. enters an order requiring that the 
intrastate rates be changed in compliance | 
with the Commission’s decision, such or- | 
der will be “an unwarranted and unjus- | 
tifiable invasion of the domain and rights 
of the State of Kentucky.” It was charged | 
that the intrastate rates in Kentucky, with | 
few “isolated exceptions” already are) 
higher than the intrastate rates in neigh- | 
boring States, even with the addition of 
the emergency charges in those States. 


Oklahoma Acts 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 1. | 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission | 
has issued an order, effective Nov. 15,| 
amending its previous order so as to per- 
mit increases in intrastate freight rates 
to the level of the increases authorized | 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the 15 per cent case. 

The State Commission had refused to 
permit increases on petroleum oils and re- 
fined “id other gasolines when such com- | 
modities are moving for further manu- | 
facture; on crude oil; on cottonseed! 
products; on certain animal and poultry 
feeds, and on less-than-carload traffic} 
handled at a rate of $1.04 :or less. | 

Upon consideration of this case, the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission held that | 


New Farm Agency | 


Created for State | 
New Jersey to Have Division | 
Of Consumer Information 


On Farm Products 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1,| 

Organization of a new bureau in the| 
State Department of Agriculture, to be| 
known as the Division of Consumer In- 
formation, was announced today. The 
purpose was stated to be to acquaint the 
people of the State with the superior food | 
value and other qualities of New Jersey | 
farm products. 
“For a long time,” said William B.}| 
Duryee, the department secretary, “we) 
have been invaded with subtle propaganda | 


| from other parts of the country, especially | 


the South and West, urging New Jersey} 


and vegetables from distant producing| 
areas, and totally ignoring the fact that 
these same or similar foods—fresher, bet- 


jter and less expensive—are raised right| O 


here. | 
“We have seen the fruits of California | 
become a fad in our State. The unem- 
ployed of New Jersey sold Washington 
State apples on the streets of our New| 
Jersey cities when the apple crop in this) 
State was superior as to quality and lower 
in price.” 


Chain Variety Stores | 
Expand Business to 


Higher Priced Goods 


Competitive Situation Alter- 
ed by Development of 
Sales Policy, According to 
Commerce Department 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


advantage is the opportunity to move with 
|a shifting retail district. 

| In many places the variety chain stores 
|do a substantial proportion of the total 
|business in the classes of merchandise 
| they carry. In order of sales importance 
| the more important commodities handled 
by variety chains are: 

Apparel and accessories, 13.43 per cent; | 
nations and smallwares, 10.10 per cent; | 
home furnishings, principally china, glass- 
ware, and crockery, 9.99 per cent; con- 
fectionery and nuts, 7.85 per cent; drugs) 
and toiletries, 7.80 per cent; hardware, 7.71 
per cent. 

Stationery and books, principally paper 
and fancy paper goods, 6.44 per cent; dry 
goods, 5.41 per cent; toys and games, 5.39 
per cent; soda fountain sales and lunches, 
3.87 per cent; men’s and boys’ clothing, 
and furnishing, 3.84 per cent; jewelry, 
principally costume, 3.04 per cent; and 
electrical supplies and materials, 2.82 per 
cent. 

Classification of Workers 

The 148 chains employ 126,429 full-time 
and 28,865 part-time workers. Most of 
the part-timers are women, but 28,359 of 
the full-time employes are men. The total! 
annual pay roll is $87,982,323, most of 
which goes to the full-timers. 

Variety chains pay a lower wage scale 
and are content with a lower quality of 
sales people than are employed in almost 
any other kind of store, the annual wage 
per full-time employe being $666. 

The Department of Commerce has not 
determined whether such a personnel pol- | 
icy results in lower distribution cost, con- | 


| sidering its effect on other expenses and) 


on sales effort and customer reaction, than | 
would result from the employment of a 
higher grade of sales personnel. | 

The typical variety store of today may | 
be said to be a chain development, char- 


acterized by a great variety of merchan-| 


dise of low unit cost, alluring display, 
minimum quantity and quality of sales 
service, cash and carry and practically 
self-help, rapid turnover of stock, high! 
rent and comparatively little independent 
competition. 


New Vacuum Containers 
Preserve Ice Cream 


! Foreign buyers displayed much interest | 
in the vacuum containers for ice cream | 


exhibited at the recent Leipzig Fair, ace | 
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Federal Loans of Ten Million Dollars 
Approved for Self-liquidating Projects 


, Purchase of Bonds for Replacement of Slum Area in New 
York City and Construction of New Bridge Over the Hudson 
River Voted Tentatively 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ployment for about 750 men for 18 
months, some working direct on the site 
and others in milis and shops supplying 
materials and equipment. - 

Approximately 12,000 tons of steel, 36,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete, 35,000 linear 
feet of concrete piling, 1,740 cubic yards 


land New York consumers to use fruits|0f Stone masonry, and substantial amounts 


of other materials will be used. 


Purchase of Bonds 


f Housing Corporation 


The purchase of $3,957,000 bonds of the 
Hillside Housing Corporation of New York 
City has been approved by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The money 
will be used to build a complete neigh- 
borhood unit of low rental apartments to 
house 1,581 families. The loan is the first 


|to be made by the Corporation under sec- 
tion 201(a) paragraph 2, which reads as | 


follows: 

“* * * to make loans to corporations 
formed wholly for the purpose of providing 
housing for families of low income, or for 


reconstruction of slum areas, which are 


regulated by State or municipal law as to| 


rents, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return, and areas’ and methods of opera- 
tion, to aid in financing projects under- 
‘taken by such cordporations which are 
| self-liquidating in character.” 

The Hillside Housing Corporation is a 
| private dividend corporation subject to the 
| provisions of the New York State Housing 

Law. The development will be in the 
| Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 


It is estimated that an average of 700} 


men will be employed on the project 
throughout the construction period of 11 
; months. 
|receive indirect employment for a like 
| period through the purchase of materials 
'and equipment to be used in building the 
|units which will be chiefly of the four- 
story walk-up type with a few six-story 
elevator type buildings. The buildings 
will have a total net volume of 12,450,000 


cubic feet and will contain 5,378 rooms. | 
Maximum light and ventilation is being | 
| provided. 
The project of the Hillside Corporation | 


has been approved by the New York State 
Housing Board. That Board has stated 
that the site selected is adjacent to lo- 


calities in which congested and unsanitary | 


conditions exist. Further, it is said, such 
conditions can not be remedied through 
the ordinary operations of private enter- 
prises so as to insure the construction of 
housing facilities in conformity with rea- 
sonable standards for health, sanitation 
and safety within the maximum rental 
rates for Bronx County prescribed in the 
New York State Housing Law. 


Surplus Earnings Would 


| Divert to the State 


The New York Housing Act provides 
that no stockholder or bond debenture 
holder may receive more than the amount 
of his original investment plus 6 per cent 
cumulative dividends and no mortgage- 
holder more than 5 per cent. Any surplus 
earnings in excess of those charges will 
revert to the State of New York on disso- 
lution of the corporation. 

The law further provides a maximum 
rental rate of $11 per room per month. 
The law provides at least one-third of the 
actual cost of the land and improvements 
shall be supplied from investment of pri- 
vate capital in the stock and income de- 
bentures of the corporation and that not 
more than two-thirds of the actual cost 
of the project shall be raised by mortgage 


Approximately 1,400 men will) 


tively small amount of $230,500 will be 
spent for materials—cement, steel, and 
lumber. 

The project in its entirety embraces the 


| 


the Rio Grande for about.12 miles at 
which point it diverges from the river. 


mately 15,000 acres of land lying between 
the canal and the river. Water in the 
intake canal next reaches a hydroelectric 
power station, already constructed, where 
the flow will be divided between the power 


and irrigation of 45,000 acres of land for 
a distance of 60 miles downstream from 
that point. Water supplied to the elec- 
tric plant will be returned directly to the 
river. 

A flood in September, 1932, damaged 
about 15 miles of the canal and forced the 
| power plant to shut down. Repairs will 
be made including construction work of 
a nature to prevent similar flood damage 
in the future. It is estimated that the 
District’s loss due to the power plant be- 
ing shut down is $700 per day. 

As a condition of the loan, the appli- 
cant is required to procure subordination 
of the lien of $2,709,000 of bonds now out- 
standing in private hands. ° 


Oklahoma Dam Project 


Will Be Given Advance 


The Corporation has agreed to purchase 
$250,000 bonds of the City of Hobart, Okla., 
to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
The money will be used to-construct a 
dam for the impounding of 800,000,000 
gallons of water for the city, a gravity 
pipe line approximately eight miles long 
and a small amount of water distribu- 
tion piping. 7 

The loan is to be repaid $12,000 each 
| year for the years 1938 to 1957 inclusive, 
| the final payment to be $10,000 in 1958. 

It is estimated that approximately $85,- 
000 will be expended in building the dam, 
$112,000 for the gravity.and distribution 


way and incidentals. 

Employment will be provided direct on 
the project for 220 men for five months 
based on a 30-hour work week. Materials 
to be required include 1,800 tons of cast 
iron pipe, 36 tons of steel bars and fabric 
and materials for 1,300 cubic yards of 
concrete. Indirect employment in several 
|industries will be provided through 
| placing of these orders. 
| A lake of 350 acres will be created by 
the dam, to be built of earth. The spill- 
way and intake tower will be of concrete. 
From the intake tower a 14-inch pipe line 
43,800 feet long will convey water by 
gravity to Burford Lake, three miles from 
|Hobart. In addition a 10-inch force main 
6,500 feet long will be laid from the exist- 
ing pumping station to the city standpipe. 





bart water supply is inadequate. It is said 
that a chronic shortage of water during 
|dry spells presents a constant menace to 
| the city’s 5,000 inhabitants. Early in Oc- 
tober the Hobart Chamber of Commerce 
| reported that the city had been placed on 
water rations of two hours per day. A 
danger of losing its present eighth class 
fire insurance rating is imminent, accord- 
ing to supporting data, unless the avail- 
able supply of water is increased through 
the construction of the new dam. 


|Water System Extension 


construction of a canal 92 miles long, of | 
which 32 miles already have been com-| 
pleted. The canal follows the course of | 


Laterals from the canal at this point will | 
provide complete irrigation for approxi-| 


turbines for generating electrical energy, | 


pipe lines and $40,000 for lands, rights of | 


the 


Supporting data show the present Ho- | 


;at the rate of 6 per cent, to be purchased 
at 90. The loan is to be repaid in semi- 
annual installments, the last payment fall- 
jing due in 1942. The money will be used 
to extend the water company’s system. 

It is estimated that 100 men will be em- 
ployed for 75 days direct on the site on 
the basic of a 30-hour work week. In 
addition, employment will be aided indi- 
rectly through the purchase of a 250,000 
gallon steel tank, more than 50 hydrants 
and 800 tons of cast iron pipe. About 
31,000 feet of pipe will be laid. 

The extension of the company’s distri- 
bution system will provide fire protection 
and water to a suburban section of Buf- 


Bid for Scrapping 
Of Ships Approved 


Contract Awarded to Company 
For Dismantling of 124 
Surplus Vessels 


The bid of the Boston. Iron & Steel 
Company of Baltimore, Md., for the con- 


tract to dismantle 124 surplus ships was 
approved Nov. 1 by the United States 
Shipping Board, at a price of $1.51 per} 
gross ton of recoverable scrap. | 

The Board's announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Shipping Board has authorized the 
acceptance of the bid of the Boston Iron 
and Metal Company of Baltimore, Md., to| 
|dismantale and scrap 124 surplus ships. | 


| The contract price is $1.51 per gross ton | 
| of recoverable scrap, work to be performed | 
| over a@ period of three years with a re-| 
|quirement of not less than three ships to | 
| be scrapped each month. | 

Negotiations are now pending, with the 
Board’s approval, to sublet a number of 
these ships to the Federal Shipbuilding | 


| Company at Kearney, N. J., the Sun Ship- | 
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Financial Status | 
Of Life Insurers 
Declared Sound 


Companies Emerging From 
Depression in Good Con- 
dition, According to Com- 
merce Department 


The belief that the bulk of the life in- 
surance companies are emerging from the 
depression with corporate affairs in a con- 
dition as sound as at any time in the 
country’s insurance history and that they 
are now again investment buyers, was ex- 
pressed orally, Nov. 1, at the Department 
of Commerce. 

Although official statistics of a definite 
character can not be compiled, the opinion 
is held at the Department, according to. 
the expression, that a majority of the 
companies have come through the eco- 


falo located in the town of Hamburg, 12| building and Drydock Company at Ches-| nomic upheaval in a manner that could 


miles south of Buffalo. This section con-| ter, Pa., and a yard in or about Newjhardly have been anticipated when the 
sists largely of Summer homes on the| Orleans or Mobile to handle the ships in| stress of declining employment and gen- 


shore of Lake Erie and owing to the fact 
that these houses are unoccupied a part 
of the year, the fire protection afforded by 
the new pipe line will effect an unusually 
large reduction in fire insurance rates. 


Award Is Approved 
For City Sewer System 

Purchase of $630,000 bonds of the City 
of Bowling Green, Ky., to yield 5% per 
cent, has been approved by the Corpora- 
tion today. The money, to be used in 
constructing a new city sewer system, is to} 
|be repaid in annual installments between | 
the years 1935 and 1972, inclusive. House- 
|holders of the city are to pay monthly) 
charges for the sewage service. 

The project embraces the construction of 
a system of sanitary sewers for collection 
and disposal of sewage. For the present, 
sewage is to be discharged into under- 
ground streams. A sewage disposal plant) 
will be constructed later. The plan has} 
the approval of the State Board of Health. | 

Employment on the site will be created | 
for 160 men for the first month increas- | 
ing to more than 600 in the fifth month.} 
The project will require 14 months for} 
completion on the basis of a 30-hour work | 
week. Owing to the nature of the project | 
a large proportion of the expenditures will 
be for common labor. 


iron pipe will be required. Purchases of 
these materials will provide thousands of 
hours of employment indirectly in the 
clay and iron pipe industries. 


Funds to Be Advanced 


For Water Supply Project 

The Corporation has agreed to pur- 
;chase $62,500 Madison Heights Sanitary 
| District bonds, bearing interest at the rate 
;of 6 per cent, to be issued by Amherst 
County, Virginia. The money will be used 
to construct a wafer supply system in- 
|cluding intake, pumping 
| works and distribution piping. The proj- 
}ect is at Madison Heights, a community 
of approximately 2,000 persons, in Am- 
| herst County. 
The project will prgvide direct employ- 
|ment for 50 men for four months on the 
| basis of a 30-hour work week. In addi- 
| tion, indirect employment will be created 
in several industries through purchases of 
materials and supplies. More than 450 
}tons of cast iron pipe will be purchased. 


Four miles of distribution lines will be | ders will be advised of the acceptance | 


laid. An elevated steel storage tank will 
|be erected, to be of 300,000 gallon ca- 
pacity. 

The district now has no public water 
supply nor fire protection, it is pointed 
out in data supporting the application. 
Residences are being supplies from private 


the Gulf. | 
| The Board feels that it has made a great 
| stride in disposing of this number of sur- 
plus and useless vessels hanging over the 
American shipping market, and whose 
{disposition will also economize by re- 
ducing lay-up expenses. The paramount 
object attained, however, is the employ- 
ment which this plan wm% furnish to idle 
yards and unemployed workmen. It is| 
estimated that this group of ships will) 
furnish work to over 600 men over the 
three-year period, 


erally low level of business was starting. 

It was added that some factors have 
entered into the situation as benefits to 
the life insurance companies, and in this 
connection a belief was expressed that the 
majority of the companies have been able 
to take advantage of these developments 
to the end that they have now virtually. 
completed the readjustment necessitated 
by the three-year disturbance. 

Termed Generally Good 


The explanation was given that undoubt- 


}edly there are some companies still in 
difficulties and that there are further prob- 
lems to be met by nearly ail of the com- 
panies, but as a general proposition it was 
declared the companies writing life in- 
surance contracts are in good shape. Ad- 
| ditional information was supplied at the 
Department of Commerce and the Federal 
Reserve Board as follows: 

It is the view of the Department that 


Treasury Announces 


New Offering of Bills 


Tenders Are Asked for 75 
whatever is helpful to the insurance com- 


Million in 91-day Paper panies is of far-reaching consequence to 
/ | the millions of their policyholders, for life 

To Be Dated Nov. 9 |insurance is used as a means of saving 
Sie aoe |as well as protection for the dependents 
[Continued from Page 1.] |of the insured. To know, therefore, that 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by | the majority of the companies stand on 


the Federal reserve banks or branch | SOlid ground despite the strain under 
upon application therefor _ | which they, as well as other lines of com- 





and filtration | 


| No tender for an amount less than $1,- 


More than 286,000 feet of clay sewer | 000 will be considered. Each tender must | 
|pipe and approximately 275 tons of cast| be in multiples of $1,000. The price offered | 


must be expressed on the basis of 100, 
with not more than three decimal places, 
e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not be used. 


Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit trom incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
| Tenders from others must be accompanied 
|by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
|amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
jless the tenders are accompanied by an 
|express guaranty of payment by an in- 
;corporated bank or trust company. 
| Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Nov. 4, 1932, all ten- 
ders received at the Federal reserve banks 


or branches thereof up to the closing hour | 


| will be opened and public announcement 
of the atceptable prices will follow as soon 
as posible thereafter, probably on the fol- 
‘lowing morning. The Secretary of the 


Treasury expressly reserves the right to re- | 


ject any cr all tenders or parts of tenders, 
and to allot less than the amount ap- 
| plied for, and his action in any such re- 
| spect shall be final. Those submitting ten- 


| or rejection thereof. Payment at the price 
| offered for Treasury bills alloted must be 
made at the Federal reserve banks in 
cash or other immediately available funds 
}on Nov. 9, 1932. 


| 


| principal and interest, and any gain from 


The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to | 


bonds. | Granted Financial Aid 


The loan requested of the Reconstruc- The Corporation has agreed to purchase 
tion Finance Corporation is to be secured | $70,000 bonds of the Wanakah Water Com- 


| wells many of which have gone dry re-|the sale or other disposition thereof will | 
cently. The supply from wells is reported | also be exempt, from all taxation, except 
;as unsanitary and dangerous to the| estate and inheritance taxes. No less from 


mercial endeavor, have had to operate 
during the last several years is accepted 
as creating a réassuring confidence among 
individuals. 


Restoration of Investments 


While the facts are not susceptible of 
; accurate determination, it is believed that 
|the insurance companies now are taking 
advantage of “bargains” in the invest- 
}ment field. Having made the readjust- 
ments always necessary when a shrink- 
age in values has taken place, the com- 
panies are now moving to restore their 
|portfolios of investments to normal posi- 
|tions. This, of course, is being done to 
| raise the rate of return for the companies, 
and that end is directly of interest to the 
holders of insurance contracts. 

Life companies have gone through a se- 
ries of cross-winds during the period when 
unemployment was increasing and earning 
power consequently was on the decline. It 
is a matter of record from public state- 
ments by the companies themselves that 
there have been thousands of contracts al- 
lowed to lapse because the individuals in- 
sured could not pay their premiums. Lost 
jobs, obviously, constitute the larger per- 
centage of the causes for nonpayment of 
premiums, but declining earnings of other 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.} 


by the mortgage bonds of the Hillside 
Corporation and the amount is two-thirds 
of the total estimated cost of $5,936,217. 
The rate of interest will be 5 per cent, the 
maximum permitted by the New York 
State housing law and the rate of amorti- 
zation 3 per cent per annum of the amount 
of the loan plus in each year the saving 
in interest in that year resulting from the 
reduction in the amount of the loan in all 
prior years. 

Starrett Brothers & Eken, building con- 
tractors, are parties to the equity syndi- 


increases should be permitted except in|cording to a report from Consul Ralph|cate and the application to the Recon- 


the case of the intrastate rates on oils, | 
refined, and on other gasolines and fuel, | 
road and petroleum residual oils when | 
moving for further manufacture. | 

| 


Hearing in Virginia 


C. Busser, Leipzig, Germany. 

*One manufacturer exhibited a new! 
vacuum container which is said to keep | 
ice cream in a frozen state for at least | 
i2 hours without ice or other freezing | 
material. It is made of hard glass and| 


Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 1. |has a cylindrical shape. Another firm | 


s . | displayed another type of thermos con- | 
The Virginia Public Service Commission | ;,; : 
has announced the receipt of notice from |“#imeF for the same purpose, equipped 


struction Finance Corporation provides 
that they are to be the general contractors 
on the project. It is understood that the 
contractors have guaranteed that the 
whole cost cf construction including build- 
ers and architects fees shall not exceed 
$5,222,300. The contractors propose to 
take competitive bids on all branches of 
the work, such bids being subject to re- 


| pany, Hamburg, N. Y., to bear interest 


Ad 


Mateus’ Emergency 


Is Granted for Districts in Michigan | 


An additional emergency relief loan of 


|counties, two townships and two cities in 
| the State of Michigan was approved Nov. 
|1 by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
|tion. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Michigan, has made available $264,575 to 
meet current emergency relief needs in 
three counties, two townships and two 
| cities of that State. 


Designation of Funds 


health of the citizens. 


Loan fae Relief q 


to the legal maximum. The Cty of 


$264,575 to provide for the needs of three | Hamtramck is located within the City of | 


| Detroit and conditions are similar to 
those prevailing in the latter city. 
Overdrafts for poor relief are prevalent 
,in virtually all of the political subdivisions 
| for which funds were requested under sub- 
| Section (e). Bonds have been issued up to 
| the legal limit, but it is claimed the po- 
| litical subdivisions have not found it pos- 
sible to dispose of some of the issues. 


ithe sale or other disposition of the Treas- | 
ury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, | 
or otherwise recognized, for the purposes | 
of any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
| the United States or any of its possessions. 
Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
| terms of the Treasury bills and govern the 
conditions of their issue. Copies of the 
circular may be obtained from any Fed- 
eral reserve bank or branch thereof. 
| a 


‘Government Rail Orders 
Aid German Steel Trade | 


Orders from the Federal Railways which | 
|are reported to call for delivery of 40,000 
metric tons of railway construction ma- 


with a lid for holding ordinary dry ice to 


the Intersta¥e Commerce Commission that | . 
Examiner W. A. Disque will preside at a | Tefreeze the cream should it melt from 


| view by the Housing Board and by the} Of this total $162,525 is made available 


under Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of 


The Corporation has previously made | terials a month until the middle of 1933, 


$4,581,400 available to Michigan and its| appear to be the only hopeful develop- 
subdivisions. | ment in the German iron and steel in- 
| dustry within recent months, according to 


BUBBLES UP 
WITH HEALTHFUL 


REFRESHMENT 


hearing to be held in Charleston on Nov. 
9 upon the complaint of the railroads | 
against the order of the State Commission | 
denying. permission to impose surcharges | 
on intrastate freight traffic to conform to | 
the interstate increases authorized by the | 
Federal Commission. | 

(The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
in its order of Sept. 29, directing nine | 
States to permit the increases, stated that 
it had not yet considered similar cases in 
West Virginia, Minnesota and Wisconsin.) 


Several Canners Adopt 
Federal Food Standards 


frequent opening of the container. Its | 
maximum capacity is 14 liters—(Depart- | 
ment of Commerce.) 


Lanoline Being Tested | 
As Rust Preventative 


Recent experimentation-by the British 


| National Physical Laboratory has shown 


“lanoline,” a2 waste product of the woolen 
industry, to be a most satisfactory coat- 
ing for the preservation of bright steel 


| surfaces, according to advices from the 


Consulate General, London. 
Test pieces of steel coated with crude 


| lanoline placed in both dry and corrosive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Bureau now has under test and con- 
sideration grades for canned applesauce, 
asparagus, carrots, mushrooms, okra, pi- | 
mentoes, plums, and sweet potatoes. 


Canners have been using official inspec- 
tion to obtain from wholesalers premiums | 
for the higher grades of canned goods, 
and in some instances grade requirement 
have becn incorporated in contracts be- 
tween processors and distributors. The | 
grading system reaches back to the farm- | 
ers, since grades for some cannery crops 
nave also been developed by the Bureau | 
of Agricultural Economics, and these are | 
being used increasingly as a basis for pay- 
ments to farmers. Now the grading sys- 
tem is being extended by canners to the | 
labeling of canned products. | 

The Bureau recently has made it pos-| 
sible, to a limited extent, for canners to 
prefix “U. S.” to the grade designation. | 
The first action of this kind was by a 
eanner of lima beans on the eastern shore | 
of Virginia. The Bureau requires that 
when the.prefix “U. S.” is to be used, the 
products thus labeled must have been| 
canned in a plant under the supervision | 
of a Government grader who must subse- | 
quently grade representative samples after | 
the cans have cooled and after there has} 
been time for defects in processing to be- | 
come apparent. 


, atmospheres are said to have shown no 


signs of rust at the end of three years, 
while pieces coated with mineral oil were 
completely rusted in from one to six 
months.—(Department of Commerce.) 


oo 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 1, 1932 
945— 


7 a. m.—The President returned from 
New York City. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday.) 

12:15 p. m.—Fred B. Balzar, Governor 
of Nevada, called to discuss a proposed 
loan by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of $2,000,000 to aid the banks 
of Nevada. 

12:30 p. m.—Ferdinand Lammot Belin, 
of Scranton, Pa., calied in connection 
with his appointment as Ambassador to 
Poland. ; 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retario! staff and in answering corre- 
Spondence, 


| States, 


| Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Location of Site for 


Construction Project 


The land involved, which is bounded by 
the Boston Post Road, Rick Street, 213th 
Street and East Chester Road has an area 
of 697,313 square feet; it is now owned by 
Senator Nathan Straus Jr., a member of 
the equity syndicate. The plot is approxi- 
mately 540 feet by 1,300 feet. A central 
feature of the development will be a two 


/and one-half acre playground in the cen- 


ter of the uits and accessible to all build- 
ings. 

New York is the only State with a reg- 
ulatory housing law now in operation and 
for this reason is the only State eligible 
at the present to apply for loans under 
the terms of the relief act. Ohio has re- 
cently passed a law which will take effect 
on Jan. 1 of next year. Several other 
it is understood, are planning 
legislative action looking toward construc- 
tion of similar projects. 

The terms on which the loan was ap- 
proved by the R. F. C. are in some re- 
spects different from those set forth in 
the application of the Hillside Housing 
Corporation to the New York State Hous- 
ing Board. These changes must be ap- 
proved by the New York State Housing 
Board before any advance can be made by 
the R. F. C. 


Bonds of Water District 


'In Texas to Be Purchased 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has agreed to purchase $1,476,000 bonds 
of the Maverick County Water Control 
District No. 1, of Eagle Pass, Texas, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. The 
bonds are to mature in varying amounts 
between the years 1933 to 1970, The money 


| will be used for the repair and construc- 
!tion of a combined irrigation and power 
| project in which water is diverted from | 


the Rio Grande to the District canal. 
Most of the $1,476,000 will be expended 


|for labor. It is estimated that 2,700 men 
‘ will be employed for 18 months. The rela-‘ merce.) 





the Emergency Relief and Construction 
| Act of 1932, $139,875 to the City of Ham- 


| tramck, $18,500 to Wyoming Township in| 


|Kent County and $4,150 to Burton Town- 
|ship in Genesee County, for the peri 

| Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1932. It is the under- 
standing that every effort must be main- 


tained and developed in order that the! 


| political subdivisions herein named and 
the State of Michigan may meet this emer- 
gency situation as soon as it is possible 
for them to do so, 

The remaining $102,550 is made avail- 
able under subsection (e) of Title I, sec- 
|tion 1, as follows: 

Alcona County, $9,500; Antrim County, 
| $21,800; Mackinac County, $17,000; Burton 
|Township Genesee County, $9,800; Wyo- 
ming Township, Kent County, $25,000, and 
the City of Lincoln Park, $19,450. The 
funds for Alcona County cover the period 
Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, and those for the 
remaining political subdivisions the period 
Oct, 1 to Dec. 31. 

Local Relief Situation 


Supporting data filed by the Governor 
in connection with the political subdi- 
visions for which funds are sought under 
subsection (c) state that wherever possible 
these subdivisions have issued bonds up 


Floating Industrial Fair 
Is Proposed in Germany 


A floating industrial “fair” will be in- 
augurated by an association of German 
hardware manufacturers of Hagen, West- | 
phalia, early next year which will visit | 
more than 70 foreign ports of the world, | 
according to a report from Consul J. H. 
Bruins, Hamburg. 

The vessel will leave Hamburg or) 
| Bremen shortly after the first of the year, 
and will be gone 18 months, it was stated. | 
'It will sail first to South American ports, 
land will then visit British East India, 
|China and Japan.—(Department of Com- 





De 


partment of Justice 
Institutes 9,300 Suits 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


year was $30,918, and the amount realized, 
$11,262, 


Of postal violations there were pending 
at the beginning of the year 1,334 cases. 
During the year 1,851 cases were com- 
menced and 2,046 were terminated, leav- 
jing 1,139 cases pending at the end of the 
year. In 263 cases pending at the end of 
the year the defendaats are fugitives from 
justice. The fines, penalties and forfei- 
tures imposed amounted to $248,588, and 
the amount realized, $63,687. 

Extradition proceedings were instituted 
in foreign countries during the fiscal year 
in a half dozen cases, several of which re- 
sulted in conviction and in three cases 
trial is still awaiting. 

There were instituted during the year 
305 cases under the National Banking 
Act, 58 under the Federal Act and 82 Fed- 
eral farm loan cases. The new cases un-| 
der the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act | 
totaled 115. The cases disposed of totaled | 
248, resulting in 97 convictions, 69 of 
which were on pieas of guilty. The num-| 
ber of cases pending @t the close of the) 
year was 187, as against 320 pending at 
the close of the previous fiscal year. | 

During the year a start was made fh the | 
matter of prosecuting crimes relating to! 
the procurement of seed loans. In one of | 
the districts approximately 68 indictments | 
were returned, charging conspiracies to} 
violate the Federal Seed Loan Act, con- 
spiracies to defraud the United States, 
forgery, embezzlement, conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice and other offenses. Three 
trials were conducted in that district dur- 
ing the year, all resulting in mistrials, but 
later approximately 25 defendants entered 
pleas of guilty. 

During the year 544 proceedings to can- 
cel certificates of naturalization were com- 
menced, In the same period 607 cases 
were terminated, 565 resulted favorably to 
the Government, six adversely, and 36 


Vice Consul James H. Wright.—(Depart- | 
ment of Commerce.) | 





Appointment of Ambassador 
To Poland Is Announced 


Ferdinand Lamont Belin, of Scranton, 
Pa., has been appointed Ambassador to | 
Poland to succeed John N. Willys, of To- | 
sedo, Ohio, the White House announced 
on Nov. 1. 

Mr. Belin until recently was Chief of the | 
Division cf International Conferences and 
Protocol of the Department of State. Mr. | 
Willys resigned as Ambassador to Poland | 
recently after serving in that post about 
two years. | 


were dismissed or discontinued, leaving | 
320 pending at the close of the year as'| 
compared with 383 at the close of the} 
previous year. Criminal prosecutions in- | 
stituted for violation of the naturalization | 
laws during the year numbered 158; there ; 
were terminated 124, of which 94 were| 
convictitons, 6 acquittals, 19 ended by | 
nglle prosequi or discontinuance, and 5 
were quashed or dismissed on motion, 
leaving 109 pending at the close of the 
year against 75 at the close of the pre- 
vious y*ar. 


| 
| 
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hotel of “artistic 
beauty acclaimed on 
two continents. . . . Ris- 
ing at the ocean’s edge 
- Large sunny ocean 


view rooms. . .. Spaci- 
ous sun decks. .. .Snap- 
py sea air. ... American 
and European Plan. 
Let us help you plan a 
real recreation at a 
surprisingly low cost. pens 
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Bureau’s Letter 
Ruled Notice of 


: s H 
Denial of Refund Athletics Are Controlled by 


Statement That Claim ‘Will 
Be Rejected’ Is Held to 
Constitute Notice of Actual 
Rejection of Refund 


‘ 
i 





Unrrep STATES EX RELATIONE CLIFTON Man- 
UFACTURING COMPANY 


v. 

Davin BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. ; 
No. 5720. 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Coiumbia. 

W. A. SurHertanp and F. O. GRAVES for | 
appellant; CHartes K. Hoover for ap-| 


pellee. 4 
Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Hitz, and GRONER, Associate Justices. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 31, 1932 


, Chief Justice—An appeal from & 
eunion of the lower court denying appel- 
lant’s petition for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to take official action upon & certain re- 
fund claim and to allow or reject the nine. 

It a ars that the appellant on July 4, 
1919, filed its original income-tax return for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1919. ‘There- 
upon an assessment of additional taxes upon 
appellant for that year was made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in May, 1921. 
On July 7, 1921, appellant filed an amended 
return for the ene, showing an 

y ent of $57,007.21. 

"Ou the same “dane appellant filed a claim 
with the Commissioney for refund of $33,-) 
135.04 and for the abatement of the addi- 
tional taxes assessed against it for the year) 
19 as aforesaid. 
a Tppetient avers that the Commissioner has 
not acted upon its claim for the refund of 
$33,135.04 filed on July 7, 1921, and unlaw- 
fully fails and refuses to act upon the claim, 
either by allowing it or rejecting it; that by 
reason of such failure and refusal to act on 
such claim apepllant is prevented from bring- 


ing an action for the refund of the taxes 
to which it is lawfully entitled, citing the 
limitations of section 3226, Rev. St., as 


amended by section 1113 (a), Revenue Act of 
1926, which reads “ ss 


“Sec. 3226. No suit or proceeding shall be | 
maintained in any court for the recovery of 
any internal-revenue tax alleged to have been 
erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, 
or of any penalty claimed to have been col- 
lected without authority, or of any sum al- 
leged to have been excessive or in any man- 
ner wrongfully collected until a claim for re- 
fund or credit has been duly filed with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, according 
to the provisions of law in that regard and 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury established in pursuance thereof; but 
such suit or proceeding may be maintained, 
whether or not such tax penalty, or sum, has | 
been paid under protest or duress. 

“No such suit or proceeding shall be begun 
before the expiration of six months from the 
date of filing such claim unless the Com- 
missioner renders a decision thereon within 
that time, nor after the expiration of five | 
years from the date of the payment of such 
tax, penalty, or sum, unless such suit or pro- 
ceeding is begun within two years after the 
dissallowance of the part of such claim to 
which such suit or proceeding relates. The 
Commissioner shall within 90 days after any 
such disallowance notify the taxpayer thereof | 
by mail.” 

Appellant avers that there is no indebted-' 
ness of any kind whatever owing by it to the \ 
United States and that it was the manda- | 
tory duty of the Commissioner to consider | 
and decide upon appellant's refund claim, that 
the Commissioner’s duty so to act did not 
involve the exercise of any discretion, and that 
appellant has no other remedy open to it but 
to petition the court for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the Commissioner to pass upon its 


claim. 
~+ + 


_. Appellant therefore prays for a writ of man- 
damus to issued to the Commissioner 
commanding and directing him to consider | 
and pass upon appellant's claim for refund | 
for the year 1919 either by allowing or reject- | 
ing the same and notifying appellant of such | 
action as required by law. | 

The Commissioner filed an answer in the | 
lower court wherein he averred that on May 
26, 1926, he had rejected the claim for re- 
fund of $33,135.04, filed by appellant, and at 
the same time had notified appellant to that | 





effect. | 


Appellant admits that if the Commissioner | 
actually rejected the refund claim at any 
time in the year 1926 appellant is not entitled 
to prevail in this case. The sole question, 
therefore, is whether the claim for refund 
Was then rejected as alleged by the Commis- 
sioner. 

It appears from the record that on May 26, 
1926, there was pending before the Com- 
missioner appellant's claim for refund of $33,- 


135.04, as aforesaid, together with certain other | 


claims of appellant in relation to its taxes 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1919, and 
that the Commissioner on that date delivered 
@ letter to the appellant covering all of such 
claims, reading as follows: 

“In accordance with the above conclusions, 
your 1918 claim for the abatement of $80,800.12 
will be rejected in full. Your 1919 claim for 
abatement of $86,797.77, refund of $33,135.04, 
credit of $21,620.14, and credit of $2,252.03, ag- 
gregating $143,804.98, will be allowed for $25,- 
968.35 and rejected for $117,836.63. 

“The overassessment shown above will be 
made the subject of a certificate of overas- 
sessment which will reach you in due course 
through the office of the collector of internal 
revenue for your district, who thus will be 
Officially notified of the rejections. Upon re- 
ceipt of notice and demand from that ocffiial, 
Payment should be made to his office in 
accordance with the conditions of his notice." 

It is contended by the Commissioner that 
the foregoing letter is sufficient evidence of 
the fact that the claim for refund was fully 
considered by him and was rejected and that 


the appellant was duly notified of its re-| 


Jection. 
+++ 


On the other hand, the appellant contends 
that the terms of the letter applied in futuro 
Only and were to the effect that the claim 
would be rejected at some subsequent time 
and were not to the effect that it had been 
or thereby was in fact rejected. Appellant 
therefore claims that the letter did not con- 
stitute a rejection of the claim and was not 
evidence of an actual rejection. 

It is, of course, conceded that the re- 
fund claim in question was included in the 
aggregate sum of $143,804.98 set out 
foregoing letter, which the 
stated “will be allowed for $25,968.35 and re- 
jected for $117,836.63." The question is 
whether this language should be interpreted 
as signifying a past or concurrent rejection, 
or one thereafter to be made. 

In our opinion, the natural force and effect 
of the language employed by the Commis- 
sioner was to serve notice upon the taxpayer 
that the claim in question was in fact re- 
jected and was not intended as a warning of 
future action by the Commissioner. In this 
conclusion we are sustained by competent au- 
thorities. 

In Connell v. Hopkins, 43 F. (2d) 773, it was 
held that the Commissioner's letter in an- 
swer to a claim for refund, reciting that the 
claim “will be rejected,” constituted a notice 
of actual rejection. 
ter the court says. “The letter quoted above 
is sufficiently explicit to warrant the state- 
Ment that it is the present tense. It is not 
@ prophecy of what the Commissioner may 
do. It means, and I think says, ‘Your claim 
is rejected.’” 

In Daily Pantagraph, Inc.. v. The United 
States, Ct. Cl. 37, F. (2d) 783, it was held 
that a letter of the Commissioner to a tax- 

yer stating “That your claims will be re- 
lected” constitutes a definite rejection of the 
Claim for refund referred to in the letter as 
respected the running of the statute of limi- 
tations. 

+ o> 


|property of the university or of the State 


; terest and sinking fund shall not exceed 


in the | 
Commissioner 


In respect to such a let- | 
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Exemption of State 
On Admissions Tax 





‘ 


eld Doubtful When University | 


Independent Group 





Taltanassee, Fla., Nov. 1. 
Where athletic contest held in connec-| 
tion with the activities of a State university | 


are conducted by an athletic association 
over which the university has no control, 
it is doubtful if an exemption from the 
Federal admissions tax could be claimed, 
the Attorney General of Florida, Cary D. 
Landis, has advised the Secretary of the 
Board of Control of that State. The let- 
ter follows in full text: 

I have your letter of the 24th instant, 
enclosing letter from John J. Tigert, 
president of the University of Florida, re- 
questing an opinion as to the necessity 
for the University of Florida to pay the 
Federal tax of 10 per cent on admissions 
to athletic contests imposed by the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1931. : 

It is my opinion that if these contests 
were put on by the university itself, and 
the proceeds or a part thereof went to the 
university and contributed to its support, 
the tax could not be constitutionally re- 
quired to be collectd and paid by it. 

Your letter states, however, that such 
athletic contests as are held in connection 
with the activities of the university are 
conducted by the University of Florida 
Athletic Asséciation, Incorporated, and 
you have es me that the funds de- | 
rived from such éontests go into the hands | 
of said University of Florida Athletic As- 
sociation and are by it expended and con- 
trolled exclusively without any supervision | 
or control by the University of Florida 
and/or the Board of Control of Florida. 

You also advise that no part of these 
funds contribute to the operation of the 
University of Florida or ever become the 





of Florida for the support of the university 
except incidentally that part of the funds 
which are applied toward the payment of 
the stadium erected by the University of 
Florida Athletic Association, Incorporated, 
which ultimately is te become the property 
of the university by contract between the 
university and said athletic association. 

Under this statement of facts, it is 
questionable in my opinion as to whether 
an exemption could not be claimed and 
sustained under the Constitution against 
the Federal Government taxing the State 
government and its lawfully constituted 
agencies in the performance of govern- 
mental functions. 


Bridge Leasing Bill 
Upheld in Alabama 


Three State Supreme Court 
Members Dissent From Ruling | 
| 











Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 1. 

The Alabama Supreme Court has held | 
to be valid, in an advisory opinion made 
to Governor Miller, a bill providing for the 
leasing to the State by the State Bridge 
Corporation for a consideration of $300,000 


jannually, of the 15 highway toll bridges 


constructed under the Corporation’s di- 
rection. Three members of the court dis- 
sented from the majority ruling. 

The measure, which was before the Gov- 


;ernor for approval, authorizes the State 
|to lease the bridges, the money paid to 
, the Corporation going to pay interest and 


principal on bonds issued by the Corpora- 
tion to finance the bridge construction. 
Under the leasing arrangement, by the 
terms of the bill, the bridges would be- 
come free bridges. a 
Calling attention to the fact that’ the 
provisions of the bill are not to become 
effective until the present bridge bonds 
are refunded with new bonds whose in- 


$300,000 a year appropriated by the bill 
from State highway funds, the advisory 
opinion of the majority holds that this 
removes all question of impairing the ob- 
ligation of contract evidenced by the out- 
standing bonds. The appropriation for 
the purpose stated, it is further ruled, is 
not violative of section 93 of the Con- 
stitution which was amended so as to 
authorize the State to engage in the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways 
and highway bridges and make appro- 
priations for such purposes. Bridges, it is 
stated, are part of the highway system 
of the State. 

In the dissenting opinion Chief Justice 
Anderson wrote: “I am of the opinion 
that the bill is a mere attempt to shift 
the debt of the bridge corporation to the 


forbidden by section 213 of the Consti- 
tution.” * 








which such schedule is approved must be 
taken as the date of disallowance. If such 
schedule is not issued, the claim is disal- 
lowed on the date on which the taxpayer is 
}notified by the Commissioner's office of the 
j action taken thereon. 

“In such case it is immaterial whether the 
notification of the disallowance concludes with 
the statement, ‘Your claim will, therefore, be 
rejected,’ or the statement, ‘Your claim is re- 
jected.’ Royal Bank of Canada v. United 
States, 44 F. (2d) 249, 70 Ct. Cls. 663. 

“The signing of the official schedule of re- 
jection usually, if not always, occurs on a date 
Subsequent to the date on which the tax- 
payer is first notified of the conclusion reached 
i by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“It appears that it was not the practice 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue un- 
til recently to sign an official schedule of re- 
jection in every case in which a claim had 
been filed. In Daily Pantagraph v. United 
States, 37 F. (2d) 783, Ct. Cl. 251, and New 
England Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. United States, 
| 52 F. (2d) 1006, 72 Ct. Cl. 658, this court held 
that the claims for refund under considera- 
| tion were rejected by the Commissioner's let- 
ter notifying the particular taxpayer that 
‘Your claim will be rejected.’ 


+ + 


“It did not appear in those cases that 
the Commissioner signed an official sched- 
ule of rejection. The contention made by the 
Government in the Daily Pantagraph case 
and by the plaintiff in the New England Mut. 
Life Ins. Co, case was that a written noti- 
fication by the Commissioner to the taxpayer 
| Stating that ‘Your claim will be rejected’ could 
not constitute a disallowance of the claim 
within the meaning of section 3226 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended. The court cor- 
rectly held in both cases that the claims in 
question were rejected by the Commisisoner.” 

There is no claim in this case that an offi- 
cial schedule of rejections of ‘refund claims 
was kept by the Commissioner in the year 
1926, nor that the Commissioner in his let- 
ter to appellant made any reference to such 
a schedule as in United States v. Michel, 
37 F. (2d) 38, C. C. A., reversed C., 282 
U. S. 656, nor that such a schedule was ever 





Cf. New England Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. The! 


d States, Ct. Cl. 52, F. .|_ So far as appears, the rejection in this case 
eee Bank > cores = : pat 1S: | was rested by the Commissioner solely upon | 
States, Ct. Cl. 58 F. (2d) 1068, 1070,| the letter dated May 26, 1926, and apparently 


In the latter case the question arose whether 
the refund claim was rejected on July 31, 
1929, when the Commissioner sent to the tax- 
yer a statement that “Your claim for re- 
nd will, therefore, be rejected in full,” or 
on the following Aug. 9, on which day an 
official schedule disallowing the cleim was 
signed by the Commissioner. It was held 
that the rejection should date at the time 
when the Commissioner signed and approved 
the schedule of rejection. The court said: 
“It is not compulsory that the Commissioner 


sign such @ schedule before a claim can be| by cooperation of most of the large oil com- | 


regarded as disallowed. The date on which a 
particular claim is disallowed for the pur- 
of computing the two-year period pro- 
vided in section 3226 of the Revised Statutes 
for the institution of suit must be determined 
upon the facts in each care. 
“If it is shown that the Commissioner 


signed a schedule of rejection, the date on 


in fact signed by the Commissioner. 


| Was so accepted by appellant. We think that 
j}under the facts and circumstances of this 
;case this letter constituted a rejection of 
| the claim, and acordingly that the lower court 


| was right in overruling appellant’s prayer for | 


a writ of mandamus. 


Its decision is, there- 
fore, affirmed. 








German ‘Gas’ Convention 


| After months of free competition, the gaso- 
line convention has been restored in Germany 





panies. The agreement includes benzol and 
|motor fuel ethy! alcohol as well as gasoline. 
| So far the Soviet interests have not joined 
the convention, but it is understood they will 
|adopt its prices. One large American group 
and a number of small 


State, and to fasten upon the State a debt | 


Rhenish_ firms also | 








Exclusion of Proposed School Building 
From Residential Zone Is Held Invalid 


Court Maintains That Construction of Parochial Institution. 
Would Not Affect the Public: Health, Peace, Safety or Gen- 





Salem, Oreg. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP 
v. 
BAKER ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Oregon. 
No. 2067. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Multnomah 
County. 

J. P. KavanaucH and Rospert F. MAcuire 
for respondent; Frank S. Grant, City 
Attorney of Portland, and L. E. Latou- 
RETTE, Deputy City Attorney of Port- 
land, 19r appeliants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 18, 1932 


CampsEtL, J.—There was submitted to, 
end approved by the legal voters of the city | 
of Portland, at an election held on the 
fourth day of November, 1924, an ordinance, 
No. 45614, known as the zoning ordinance. 

Section 2 of the said ordinance provides 


for: . 

“Division of the City into Districts.—For 
the purpose of regulating the location of 
trades and industries and the location of 
buildings erected or altered for specific uses, 
the City of Portland is hereby divided into 
‘Use Districts’ designated as follows:” 

The ordinance then proceeds to zone the 
city into four classes of districts: Class 1, resi- 
dential districts; Class 2, residential and spe- 
cial temporary residential districts; Class 3, 
business and special business districts; Class 
4, unrestricted district. 

Section 3 of said ordinance defines Class 1, 
residential districts. 

“Class 1, Residential District. 

“(a) Allowed Uses.—In a Class 1, Residen- 
tial District there may be erected, altered 
and maintained, single family dwellings, with 
or without such other accessory oe 
as are appropriate to such dwelling includ- 
ing a private garage for not more than 
three motor vehicles, a pergola, a green 
house or hot house for private use and a 
Summer house. Gardens will be permitted. 
The raising of vegetables and produce on 
vacant ground will be permitted, provided 
there is no farm house, cattle or stable main- 
tained in connection os 


“The occupants of the above dweliings 
may be engaged in such professions as are 
ordinarily carried on in the home, includ- 
ing the home office of a physician, sur- 
geon or dentist. For signs indicating such 
epcupeney see paragraph (b). Signs adver- 
tising only the sale or lease of property on 
which they are located may be erected and 
maintained. 

“It is provided that addition may be con- 
structed to a building used exclusively as a 





church, station or substation of a public 
utility company, corporation or association, 
by such company, corporation or associa- 
tion, provided such addition conforms and 
does not exceed the height of the existing 
buildings in height and architectural treat- 
ment, and provided such addition is built 
not closer than 10 feet to the rear or side 
line of the oe upon which it is lo- 
cated, and the grounds around the build- 
ing shall be maintained with flowers, ehrub- 
bery and lawn in harmony with the char- 
acter of the district, and it is further pro- 
vided that if at any time there is, or may 
be a set-back regulation in existence at the 
time said addition is erected that said 
addition shall comply with such set-back 
regulation.” 

“(C) Prohibited Uses.—There is prohib- 
ited in such a district all uses and occu- 
pancies not allowed in paragraphs (a) and 
(b), except existing nonconforming uses 
which may continue in accordance with 
Section 10. * * * 

“(D) A building or buildings for educa- 
tional, religious, philanthropic, fraternal or 
other institutional uses may be erected in 
a Class 1, Residential District, provided that 
the Council, after notice and public hear- 
ing, first approve the location as not det- 
rimental or injurious to the character of 
the district and er to the public health, 
peace and safety of the zone. The pro- 
cedure for such notice and public hearing 
shall be substantially as provided in Sec- 
tion 13, of said ordinance as amended.” 
Section 13 of said ordinance, referred to in 
section 3, provides i os ‘ 


“Section 13. Change of district and 
amendment of the ordinance. 

“The Council may, after notice and a 
hearing before it, change the boundaries of 
zones; Or may change a zone, or portion of 
a zone from one class to another. 

“The Council or the City Planning Com- 
mission may initiate proposed changes in 
zones, which changes may be made after no- 
tice to owners of property affected and after 
a hearing before the Council. All changes, 
except those initiated by the Council or 
City Planning Commission, shall be made 
on tition. 

“Area to Be Changed.—All owners of prop- 
erty in the area proposed to be changed 
from one one to another shall sign a peti- 
oe asking for a change in the one spec- 

ed. 

“‘Measurements.—All distances as specified 
in this section are exclusive of street widths. 

“Petition.—All signers on a petition shall 
give their addresses and the description of 
their property as shown on the assessment 
and tax roll of Multnomah County, showing 
the lot, block and addition of the property. 

“Ownership in Affected Area.—It is not 
necessary to secure signatures in this dis- 
trict, but a complete list of names and ad- 
dresses of all owners must be furnished, to- 
gether with a description of their property 
as specified in the preceding paragraph. 

“Areas In Other Zones.—If there is prop- 
erty within the petition area of the affected 
district in the same or a less restrictive zone 
than the proposed change, property in such 
one need not be included on the lists of 
ownerships furnished. 

“Petition Area.—Before a petition may be 
presented to the Council for consideration 
the petition sha!l be signed by not less than 
50 per cent of all property in the area 
bounded by lines 100 feet from and parallel 
to the side lines of the property proposed to 
be changed in one classification. All prop- 
erty sowners in the petition area not signing 
the petition must be listed, giving names, 
addresses and description of property. 

“Affected District—The district assumed 
to be affected by a zone reclassification is 


all property within lines 200 feet from and 
parallel to the side lines of the petition 
area. 


++ + 

“Procedure.—A petition for a change of 
zone shall be first presented to the City 
Planning Commission. The City Planning 
Commission shall check said petition for 
sufficiency and shall make a report embody- 
ing its recommendations. No petition shall 
be approved by the Council until the City 
Planning Commission has submitted a re- 
port relative to the same. 

“The report of the City Planning Com- 
mission shall be transmitted to the Auditor, 
who shall fix the date of hearing before the 
Council and notify all persons on the sub- 
mitted list of the @ate of hearing. Ten 
days shall elapse between the time of send- 
ing the notice and the holding of the hear- 
ing by the Council. 

“The same procedure for change of zone 
shall be followed for all zone or special zone 
classifications.” 

In the year 1914, the plaintiff acquired and 
has ever since owned certain real property 
of the city of Portland known and described 
as Lots 9 and 10, Block 1, Laurelhurst Addi- 
tion to the city of Portland, and in the year 
1917 erected a church thereon and has ever 
since maintained on said premises said church, 
known as All Saints Church, together with a 
residence for the use of the pastor. 

At the same time as said described real 
property was acquired, the plaintiff also ac- 
quired as a site for a parochial school to be 
conducted in conjunction with said church, 
Lots 5, 6, 7, and 8, in said Block 1 of said 
Laurelhurst Addition. That, thereafter, Lots 
7 and 8 of said Bloek 1, were sold to the Sis- 
| ters of the Sacred Heart for a Sister's home. 
The said Lots 7 and 8 have not been built 
upon and are vacant property, the right to 
the use of which was, and is now, claimed 
by the plaintiff. 

That plaintiff petitioned the City Council 
of Portland for a permit to erect and main- 
tain on Lots 5 and 6, of said Block 1, a build- 
ing to be used as a parochial grade school 
of a maximum capacity of 120 pupils for pri- 
mary education of the children of the parish 
served by the church; that said building was 
to mply with all of the regulations and 
specifications of the ordinances of the city of 
Portland and to be built in accordance with 


buildings in that particular vicinity. 
Plaintiff was unable to obtain the nevessary 
number of signatures of owners of property, 
on a petition for a permit to erect said 
building for school purposes, and requested 
the City Council to initiate proceedings look- 
ing to the granting of said permit, which re- 
PY ae was complied with by the City Council. 
hereafter said petition and request was re- 
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ferred to defendant, City Commissioner A. L. 
} Barbur, for investigation and report, and who, 





the building code of said city ds applied to) 





eral Welfare 





after making such investigation, 
mended that said permit be granted. There- 
after the members of the City Council per- 
sonally inspected said premises and on July 
9, 1930, voted unanimously in favor of grant- 
ing said permit and instructed the city at- 
torney to prepare an ordinance to that effect. 

Subsequently, a number of persons owning 
property in the area affected by the proposed 
change, as such area is defined in section 13 
of said ordinance, filed remonstrances against 
the granting of said permit and the matter 
was again‘ referred to defendant A. L. Barbur, 
who on Aug. 1, 1930, reported back to the 
City Council as follows: 

++ + 

“Your Commissioner of Public Works to 
whom were referred the papers in the matter 
of the establishing of a school on the prop- 
erty of the Roman Catholic Church, located 
at East Thirty-ninth and Laddington Court, 
reports that when the matter was previously 
heard very few remonstrances, not including 
those of the three adjoining property owners, 
were filed, and the recommendation was 
therefore made that the permit be granted 
and the city attorney be directed to prepare 
the ordinance, which was adopted. 

“Later on the matter again came before the 
Council, some of the property owners claim- 
ing that they had not received notices. 

“Mr. McClure of the City Planning Commis- 
sion upon making a very careful check of the 
protests which have now been filed against 
the erection of the proposed school building 
find that the owners of seventy-three and 
eight-tenths (73.8) per cent of the property 


}in the area affected object to the school, of 


which more than fifty (50) per cent repre- 
sents property in the block on which it was 
proposed to erect the building. 

“In view of the policy of the Council in 
the past to allow districts to control the 
class of buildings in their particular district, 
your Commissioner does not see any alterna- 
tive other than _to report unfavorably on the 
petition of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
the Diocese of Oregon, and he so recommends.” 

On Aug. 13, 1930, the City Council voted 
against the adoption of said report of Com- 
missioner Barbur. On Aug. 17, 1930, said 
ordinance granting a permit for the construc- 
tion of said parochial school by the City Coun- 
cil, came on for final action and failed of 
passage. Consequently the permit was refused, 

Thereafter —— brought this suit for 
the purpose of compelling the City Council of 
the City of Portland to grant a permit for 
the erection of said building. 

++ + 


The circuit court granted a 
junction in conformity with the prayer of 
plaintiff's complaint. Defendants appeal. 

The question presented to this court is the 
constitutionality of the zoning ordinance 
No. 45614 as applied to the erection and main- 
tenance of this particular school on this spe- 
cified site in the zone of a Class 1 District. 

Defendants in their answer claim: That the 
lots on which plaintiff wishes to build the 
school are located on and adjacent to main 
and extensively traveled traffic arteries; that 
on one of said streets there is a double track 
street car line, having operated thereon, many 
electrically-propelled street cars; that two of 
the streets, East Glisan, running east and 
west, and East 39th, running north and south, 
have heretofore been designated as through 
or stop-streets, that is, all vehicular traffic 
on other streets must stop before entering such 
through streets; that the site of the school 
is about the center of the district which it 
is intended to serve and that about 75 per 
cent of the children who would attend said 
school would be compelled to cross at least 
one of said throtigh streets and would be in 
danger of being injured by the traffic thereon; 
that Lots 7 and 8 of said block, abut on East 
39th Street, and are intend to be used as 
& playground; the use of th¢ proposed school 
site for a school would be dangerous to the 
public welfare and safety. 

It is further claimed that the proposed 
schoo] site in a high-class residential district 
in which many of 
large sums of money in improving an 


mandatory in- 


recom- | tifying 








their property; that many have 
bought and improved subsequently to the 
pessing of the zoning ordinance; that the 
use of plaintiff's property for school purposes 
would greatly depreciate the value of the 
property of other residents; that such re- 
duction of value would result from the con- 
gregating of the children on the adjacent 
streets, and from the inconvenience and dan- 
ger of vehicular traffic and from the noise 
that necessarily prevails from children at play. 

The zoning. ordinance under consideration 
has been held constitutional in certain par- 
ticulars by this court: Kroner v. Portland, 
116 Or. 141, 240 Pac. 536. A similar ordinance 
wes upheld in some further particulars in 
Beraer v. Salem, 131 Or. 674, 284 P. 273. 

These cases have reference to the en¢croach- 
ment of business houses within a residential 
zone and the court held that so far as such 
encroachment was concerned the ordinance 
was a valid exercise of the police power. 

“The exercise of the police power is a mat- 
ter of legislation and the courts cannot in- 
terfere with such expressions of the power 
unless it is shown that it is purely arbitrary 
or that the legislation has no connéction with 
or bearing upon legitimate objects sought to 
be attained. Kroner v. Portland, Id.” 


++ + 


It is contended by the defendants that the 
zoning ordinance does not prohibit the lo- 
cation of a building for educational, religious, 
philanthropic, fraternal, or other institutional 
uses in districts of Class 1. An examination 
of the ordinance in question discloses that: 

“A building * * * for educational * * * 
uses may be erected in Class 1, Residential 
districts provided that’ the Council, after 
notice and public hearing, first approve the 
location as not detrimental or injurious to 
the character of the district or to the pub- 
lic health, peace, or safety of the zone. The 
procedure for such notice and public hear- 
ing shall be as provided in section 13, of 
said ordinance as amended.” ‘ 

Section 13, above referred to, prescribes the 
method of changing a zone or a part of a 
district from one class of zone to another, 
and it would appear that this is the proce- 
dure to be followed in order to be granted 
a permit to erect a school building within 
Class 1 districts. It provides that the Council 
or City Planning Commission may initiate 
such a proceeding. ‘Also: 

“All changes except those initiated by the 
Council or the City Planning Commission, 
shall be made on petition. 

“All owners of property in the area pro- 
posed to be changed from one zone to an- 
other shall sign a petition asking for a 
change in the zone classification.” 

If it should be deemed that the construc- 
tion of a school building upon the property 
in question would change that property from 
Class 1 to a less restricted class, then the 
owners of 50 per cent of the property within 
the area affected must sign the petition. It 
further provides: 

“Before a petition may be presented to 
the Council for consideration, the petition 
shall be signed by not less than fifty (50) 
per cent of all the property in the area 
bounded by lines one hundred (100) feet 
from and parallel to the sidelines of the 
property proposed to be changed in zone 
classification. * * *” 


++ + 


Therefore, under this ordinance, if the 
Council and the Planning Commission refuse 
to initiate proceedings for a change, which 
either may or may not undertake, with or 
without any reason or excuse whatever, then 
the plaintiff, or the party desiring the change, 
is left to the caprice of the will of 50 per 
cent of the owners of property within the 
district described by the ordinance. 

“We are consequently constrained, at the 
outset, to differ from the Supreme Court of 
California upon the real meaning of the ordi- 
nances in question. That court considered 
these ordinances as vesting in the board of 
supervisors a not unusual discretion in grant- 
ing or withholding their assent to the use of 


e residents have expended | wooden buildings as laundries, to be exercised 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Trust funds—Contractor’s deposit of payments under con- 
tract—Validity of statute denouncing as embezzlement the failure of a contractor 
to apply payments under contract to claims for labor and material— 

A South Dakota statute (L. 1921, Chap; 217) which denounces as embezzlement 
the failure of a contractor to apply payments received under the contract to the 
payment of claims of laborers and materialmen, is unconstitutional because in con- 
flict with section 15 of Article 6 of the South Dakota Constitution which prohibits 
imprisonment for debt arising out of or founded on a contract. 
contractor delivered to a State bank, for deposit in his checking account, warrants 
On the subsequent closing of the bank by 
the Superintendent of Banks, it was claimed that the amount of the deposits was 
a trust fund for the benefit of the unpaid laborers and materialmen on the theory 
that the statute created a trust relationship between the contractor and persons 
furnishing labor and materials as to payments received by the contractor, and that 
the bank took the fund impressed with such trust. 
there could be no trust by reason of the statute because the statute was void. 


Commercial National Bank of Sturgis, S. Dak., etc., et al. v. Smith, Supt. of 
Banks, etc., et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7291, Oct. 10, 1932. 





A State highway 


The Supreme Court held that 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total disability—Permanent injury to hand of laborer— 
Effect of occupations at which veteran could work but for which he was unfitted— 


A veteran who sustained a permanent injury to right hand during active service 
and was unable by reason of such injury to work as a laborer following his discharge 
was totally disabled within the meaning of his war risk policy. 
prior to enlistment was that of a laborer. His education was slight and he was not 
fitted to any other occupation. The court in holding that he was totally disabled 
is not totally disabled unless it is “impossible” for him 
ubstantially gainful occupation” stated that the occu- 
pation contemplated by such rule must be one which the veteran is by nature 
fitted for and one which is reasonably available to him. The mere fact that the 
disability would not have interfered with the practice of law or the operation of a 
good farm was immaterial since he was not fitted for either occupation and since 
he did not have, and there was no reasonable prospect of his ever having, the 
means to acquire such a farm. Nor was it material. that he could have followed 
continuously the occupation of watchman at a railroad crossing since such occupa- 
tion was not available in that the openings for such an occupation are few in 
number and are reserved by the railroads for their own disabled employes. 


Bray v. United States; D. C., E. D. Ky., Oct. 11, 1932. 


His occupation 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ZONING—Validity of ordinance—Exclusion of parochial school from residential 
district—Arbitrary power in city council—Interference with right to use property 


A zoning ordinance of an Oregon city which prohibits the use of land in a resi- 
dential zone for educational purposes in the absence of approval of such use by 
the city council after a public hearing on its own motion or that of the city planning 
commission or on the petition of the owners of not less than 50 per cent of the 
property within a certain area surrounding the property proposed to be so used, 
was void as to the proposed site for a parochial school building which had been 
purchased by the church organization for such purpose prior to the adoption of the 
The city council in a proceeding initiated on its own motion refused 
to approve the use of the land for such purpose on the objection of adjacent land 


The court in a proceeding to compel the issuance of a permit held that the en- 
forcement of the ordinance so as to exclude the school building from the district 
was in violation of the church organization's constitutional rights in that the city 
council exercised arbitrary power in refusing to permit the use of land in the district 
for a purpose not inimical to the public health, peace, safety or general welfare. 
The court stated that the school building proposed to be erected “will not interfere 
with the public health; it can not affect the public peace; it surely will not en- 
danger the public safety; and by all civilized peoples, an educational institution, 
whose curriculum complies with the State law, is considered an aid to the general 
welfare.” The court refused to sustain the exclusion of the school building from the 
residential district on the ground that the school would be located adjacent to ex- 
tensively traveled traffic arteries, that about 75 per cent of the children would be 
compelled to cross at least one of such streets and would be in danger of being 
injured by the traffic thereon, that the use of the site for a school would therefore 
endanger the public welfare and safety, that the school building, would cause a 
depreciation in the value of the adjacent residential property as a result of the 
congregating of children on the adjacent streets and the noise that would neces- 
sarily prevail, and that the children would trespass upon private property within 
the vicinity of the school—Roman Catholic Archbishop v. Baker et al. 
Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1590, Nov. 2, 1932. 


(Oreg. 





Federal Taxation 
REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Suit by taxpayer—Statute of limitations—What con- 
Commissioner's letter to taxpayer reciting that its claim for refund “will be re- 


jected” constituted a notice of actual rejection—U. S. ex rel. Clifton Mfg. Co. v. 
(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1590, Nov. 2, 1932. 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals | 


(Made Public Nov. 1) 


South Dakota Concrete Products Com- 
pany. Docket No. 39830. 

When amounts embezzled and offset 
against income in prior years are re- 
covered, they must be reported as in- 
come for the years of the recovery. 


| Franchise Tax Revenue 








Declines in California 


Sacramenio, Calif., Nov. 1. 


Revenue from the California franchise 
tax declined sharply during the first three 
months of the fiscal year, according to 
the State Director of Finance, Rolland A. 
Vandegrift. From July 1 to Oct. 1, col- 
lection totaled $1,997,000, as compared to 
$2,553,000 for the corresponding period in 
1931. 

The basis of the tax is net income 
earned in California, it was explained. | 
The rate is 4 per cent. | 








case, with a view to the protection of the | 
public against the dangers of fire. We are 
unable to concur in the interpretation of the | 
power conferred upon the supervisors. 

There is nothing in the ordinances which 
point to such a regulation of the business of | 
keeping and conducting laundries. They seem | 
intended to confer, and actually do confer, | 
not a discretion to be exercised upon a con- | 
sideration of the circumstances of each case, | 
but a naked and arbitrary power to give or | 
| withhold consent, not only as to places, but as | 
to persons. | 

So that, if an applicant for such consent, | 
being in every way a competent and qualified | 
person, and having complied with every reason- | 
able condition demanded by any public inter- 
est, should, failing to obtain the requisite 
consent of the supervisors to the prosecution 
of his business, apply for redress by the | 
judicial process of mandamus, to require the | 
supervisors to consider and act upon his case, 
it would be sufficient answer for them to say | 
that the law had conferred upon them au- | 
thority to withhola their assent, without rea- | 
son and without responsibility. | 

ll | 

The power given to them is not confided to | 
them in their discretion in the legal sense 
of that term, but is granted to their mere 
will. It is purely arbitrary, and acknowledges 
neither guidance nor restraint.” Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins, 118 U. S. Reports 356; Truax v. 
Raich, 239 U. S. 35; Zucht v. King, 260 U. S. 
175; Gorlieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603; Seattle Trust 
Co. v. Robinson, 278 U. 8. 116. 

There is much said in the briefs of counsel | 
for either party regarding what the action of 
the City Council has been respecting other 
Seertieetons for schools in Class 1, or residen- 
tial districts. These matters are beside the 
issue. The fact that defendants are given 
arbitrary power in any case is sufficient to | 
condemn the ordinance in this respect: Yo | 
Wick v. Hopkins, supra. 

It is also contended that the erection of a 
school on this site will lessen the value of the 
property of many of the adjacent property 
owners, many of whom bought their. property 
and built a mansion thereon for a home, after 
the passage of the ordinance, and spent large | 
sums of money in making lawns and setting | 
out shrubbery. 

The reasons given for this decrease in value 
will apply with equal force to any other resi- 
yi ea district, either of the first or second ; 
class. 

They complain that it will be dangerous for 
the children to cross those through streets. 
That matter may be easily remedied by com- 
pelling vehicular traffic to slow down at a 
designated crossing. 

~~ = +> 

There is no virtue in the argument that the 
children will trespass upon private property 
within the vicinity of the school. There is a 
sufficient remedy at law to prevent such a 
trespass. : 

Then they complain of the noise that the 
children will make. There is a double-track 
street car line on one of the adjacent streets. 
These cars in their opeggtion are not noiseless. 
They are run, “from early morn to dewy eve 
and far into the night,” they pass and repass 
many times every hour. 

There are also in the vicinity, two through 
streets, carrying much vehicular traffic. Au- 
tomobiles, whether truck or passenger, in op- 
eration are not silent. These are driven over 
those streets at all times of the day and night. 
The school children will at play probably 
a few minutes before 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when school takes up, and during short 
intermissions (usually 10 minutes in length), 
one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, 
all taking place between 8:45 a. m. and 3:30 
Pp. m. 

It appears that the noises made by street 
cars and automobiles are preferable to the 
prattle and laughter and merry shouts of the 
children of a primary school. “The playful 
children just let loose from school.” 








play make more or less noise. 
ever so. 


Children were 
They were so, nearly 2,000 years ago, 


but in a manger, said, “Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto Me; for 
of such is the kingdom of -heaven.” 

Counsel for defendant refer to the necessity 
of power in the Council to prohibit riding 
schools and other schools. Suffice it to say 
that those questions are not presented in this 
cause. 

“Specifically, there is nothing in the record 
to suggest that any damage results from the 
presence in the ordinance of those restrictions 
relating to churches, schools, libraries and 
other semipublic buildings. 
leged or proved that there is or may be a de- 
mand for any part of appellee's land for any 
of the last named uses; and we can not as- 
sume the existence of facts which would jus- 


to this class of restrictions. 
> - 


“For present purposes, the provisions of the 
ordinance in respect to these uses may be put 
aside as unnecessary to be considered. * * * 
Under these circumstances, therefore, it is 
enough for us to determine, as we do, that the 
ordinance, in its general scope and dominant 


features, so far as its provisions are here in- | 


volved, is a valid exercise of authority, leav- 


arise directly involving them. 


| 
| 
ditional policy of this court. In the realm 


‘of constitutional law, especially, this court 
has perceived the embarrassment which is 
likely to result from an attempt to formu- 
late rules or decide questions beyond the 
necessities of the immediate issue. It has 
preferred to follow the method of a gradual 


|guarded application and extension of consti- 
tutional pees to particular cases as they 
arise, rather t 

to establish general rules to which future 
cases must be fitted.” Euclid v. Ambler Realty 
Co., 272 U. S. 365, 54 A. L. R. 1016. 

Defendants also claim that plaintiff will not 
be dameged by reason of their refusal to 
grant the permit demanded. 

The right to own property is an inherent 
right, one of those rights with which men 
“are endowed by their Creator.” This right of 
ownership is subject to the superior rights 
of the public to appropriate such property 
for certain public uses On payment of just 
compensation. The right to own carries with 
it the right to use. that property in any 
manner that the owner may desire so long 
as such use will not impair the public health, 
peace, safety, or general welfare. 

The kind of school proposed to be erected 
will not interfere with the public health; it 
can not affect the public peace; it surely 
will not endanger the public safety and by 
all civilized people, an educational institution, 
whose curriculum complies with the State 
law, is considered an aid to the general wel- 
ware. These propositions can not be suc- 
cessfully disputed. It is not a question alone 
‘of what monetary damage plaintiff may sus- 
tain, but also a question of the invasion of 
one of plaintiff's ae et eae 


It may be assumed that the adoption of 
the first 10 amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States, commonly called the Bill 
of Rights, specifically mentions only such 
rights as to which there might have been a 
doubt, and so that the people should not be 
misled, at the same time there was adopted 


IX, which says: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

When the people of Oregon adopted our 
Constitution, ahd designated a Bill of Rights, 
they also covered the matter of inherent 
rights of the individual by Sec. 33. Art. 1, of 
|the Constitution of Oregon, which says: 

“This enumeration of rights and privileges 
shall not beconstrved to impair or deny 
others retained by the people.” 

Under the ordinance, the plaintiff could not 
buy a tract of land in any residential dis- 
trict in the City of Portland and know at 
the time of purchase whether a building for 
school purposes might be erected thereon. 
There are no specifications in the ordi- 
mance as to how or where a site for a school 
may be located, prior to the action of the 
City Council. 7 

Its location would be a matter entirely 
within the arbitrary power of the City Coun- 
cil, the City Planning Commission, or 50 per 
cent of the property Owners in a district of 
|}which the boundaries are arbitrarily fixed by 
'the ordinance and that power micht be exer- 
\cised or not at the whim or caprice of these 
| bodies. 

The decree of the circuit court should be 
affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 
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We agree | 
with counsel for defendants that children at 


when a man, who was not born in a mansion | 


It is neither al- | 


tify an injunction upon the record in respect | 


ing other provisions to be dealt with as cases } 


“And this is in accordance with the tra- 


approach to the general by a systematically | 


an by out of hand attempts) 


as a part of the Constitution, Amendmenty 
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British plastics year book. Handbook and 
uide to plastics industry. 1931. 1 v., illus, 
ond., Plastics press, ltd., 1931. 32-12891 


Copper, James F. The last of the Mohicans, 
377 p., illus. N. Y., Limited editions club, 
1932. 32-16890 


Cooper, James F. The last of the Mohicans, 


digests, dictionaries and indexes of Eng- 
lish law to year 1800. 196 p., illus. Lond., 
Quaritch, 1932, 32-16900 
Curtayne, Alice. A recall to Dante. 244 p. 
Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1932. 32-16891 
Democrat printing co., Madison, Wis. Speci- 
men book of Democrat types. 82 p., illus. 


Madison, Wis., Democrat printing co., 1932. 


32-16897 
Hunt, Rockwell D., ed. California and Cali-< 


fornians. 4 v., illus. Chicago, Lewis pub. 
co., 1932. 32-16838 
Internat]. comm. for Wailing wall. Rept. of 


comm. appointed by His Majesty’s govt. in 
United kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, with approval of Council of 
League of nations, to determine rights and 
claims of Moslems and Jews in connection 
with western or Wailing wall at Jerusalem. 
Dec., 1930. 75 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery 
off., 1931. 32-17078 
Internati. conf. on bituminous coal. 3d, Pitts- 
burg, 1931. Proceedings of . . . Nov. 16 to 
21, 1931. Carnegie inst. of technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 2 v., illus. Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
inst. of technology, 1932. 32-12918 
James, Edward H. Crossroads in Europe 
(word for minorities) 2d ed. 202 p. Gen- 
eve (Geneva) Imprimerie Kundig, 1931. 
32-12486 
Keynes, Geoffrey L. Bibliography of Dr. John 
Donne, dean of Saint Paul's. 2d ed. 195 p., 
illus. Cambridge, Univ. press, 1932. 
32-16899 
O’Donnell, Mary P. Greek games, an organiza<- 


tion for festivals, comp. by ... and Lelia 
M. Finan. 155 p., illus. N. Y., A. 8. Barnes 
and co., 1932. 32-16883 


Owen, Elizabeth T. Fort Frye on the Musk< 
ingum. 16 p. Beverly, O., Press Beverly, 
O., Dispatch, 1932. 3216836 

Peddie, Robt. A. Railway literature, 1556- 
1830; a handlist. 103 p. Lond., Grafton & 
co., 1931. 32-16902 

Society of Mayflower descendants. Mayfiower 
index, comp. and ed. for General society of 
Mayflower descendants by Wm. A. McAuslan, 
historian general. Com. on publication. 2 vs. 
Boston, General society of Mayflower de< 
scendants, 1932. 32-16837 

Stewart, Dorothy R. Permeability of Arbacia 
egg. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. Pa., 1931.) p. 
152-178. Phil., 1931. 32-16643 

Stone, Ermine. Junior college library. 98 p. 
Chicago, Amer. library assn., 1932. 32-16894 

Stuart, Mrs. Esta R. Stuart typing; keyboard 
mastery of vocabulary of business by high 
frequency word pattern method. 1 v., illus, 
Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1932. 32-16896 

Tacitus, Cornelius. Fight for an empire; 
translation of third book of histories of Taci< 
tus. 173 p. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 
1931. 32-12491 

Thompson, Sidney A., comp. Conveyancing 
act, 1919-1930, and regulations, with general 
order as to conveyanoing costs, also Con<- 
veyancing and law of property acts, 1898 
and 1901, and amending acts and rules; an< 
notated by ...and Allan H. Uthér. 2d ed, 
520 p. Sydney, Law book co. of Australasia, 


Itd., 1931. 32-11842 
Webb, Robt. F. Typewriting drills. 28 p. N. 
Y., Prentice-Hall, inc., 1932. 32-1689 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS . 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


| List of Publications Relating to Handy Books 
—Price List 73, 10th Edition, Sept., 1932, 
Superintendent of Documents. pply at 
Superintendent of Documents. 26-27401 

Experiment Station Record—Nov., 1932, Vole 
67, No. 5, Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, Rt per year. 

Agr9-83 

U._S. Official Postal Guide—Oct., 1932, Fourt: 

Ser., Vol. 12, No. 4, U. 8. Post Office Dept. 


Price (monthly supplements), 50 cents 4 
year. 4-1825: 
Soil of The Shoshone Area, Wyomin 


Burver 
—Ser. 1927, No. 38, Bur. Chemistry an 
Price, 35 cents. 


Soils, U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Agr32-114 


Food Supply and Pellagra Incidence in 7 
South Carolina Farm Families—Oct., 1932, 
Tech. Bull, No. 333, Bur. Home Economics, 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 5 cents. Agr32-1140 

Diplomatic List—Oct., 1932, U. S. Dept. State. 
Price, 50 cents a year. 10-16292 

Biennial Survey of Education in U. §S., 1928< 

| 1930—Vol. 2, Bull. 1931, No. 20, Chapter 6, 

Statistics of Public High Schools, Office of 

Educ, U. S. Dept. Interior. Price, 10 cents. 


E20-630 

| Progress in Biological Inquiries, 1931—Bur. 
Fisheries, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 

; cents. F21-2 
| Public Roads—Oct., 1932, Vol. 13, No. 8, Bur. 
Public Roads, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Price, $1 

} per year. — 
| Index-Catalogue of Library of The Surgeon 
General’s Office, U. 8S. Army—Third Ser., 
Vol. 10, U. 8. War Dept. Price, $3. 1-2344 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ss. C.—S. C. Budget for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 
1932. Submitted by Budget Comm. Co« 
lumbia, 1932. 

R. 1—Acts and Resolves passed by General 
Assembly of State and Providence Planta< 
tions at Jan. Session, 1932. Providence, 1932. 

8S. C.—Ann. Rept. of Warehouse Comr. to Gen, 
Assembly of S. C., 1931, J. Clifton Rivers, 
Comr. Columbia, 1931. 

|Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Public Works 
for ft. yr. ended Nov. 30, 1931—Pub. Doc. No, 
54. Boston, 1931. 

Pa.—Journal of House of Representatives of 
Commonwealth for Session Begun Jan. 26, 
1931—Parts 1, 2 and 3. Harrisburg, 1932. 

| Vt.—Publi@ Acts Passed by General Assembly 

| of State at 3lst Bienn. Session, 1931. Mont# 

; pelier, 1931. 

|Md.—Maryland Manual 1932. Compendium of 

| Legal, Historical and Statistical Informa- 
tion Relating to Md. Annapolis, 1932. 

Iowa—Official Register. State of Iowa, 1931-32 
34th Number, Comp. under Direction of 
Supt. of Printing. Des Moines, 1932. 

Conn.—Register and Manual, 1932, Prepared 
by Secy. of State. Hartford, 1932. 

S. Dak.—15th Ann. Rept. of State Sheriff for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1932, Pierre, 1932. 

| Oreg.—Manual for Oregon Teachers. Tobacco, 

| Alcohol and Other Narcotics, Dept. of Educ, 

Salem, 1932. 

|S. C.—Ann. Rept. of Adj. Gen. for f. yr. 1931, 

Columbia, 1931. 








‘Journal of the Court of 
‘Customs and Patent Appeals 


Nov. 1, 1932 
Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gare 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
' Clifton V. Edwards, New York City, 


| Kennard N. Ware, Philadelphia, Pa., Philip 
Mauro, and Algernon F. Flournoy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were admitted to practice, 


Patents 
No. 3007. Ex parte Williams & McCabe. Im<- 
| provement in oil-burner construction. Argued 
by Mr. Langdon Moore, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 3010. Ex parte Charles W. Mortimer, 
Improvement in shingle strip. Argued by Mr, 
Benjamin Sweedler, for appellant, and by Mr, 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 3023. Brewster-Ideal Chocolate Co. Vv. 
Dairy Maid Confectionery Co. Trade mark 
for candy. Argued by Mr. Clifton V. Ed-« 
wards, for appellant, and by Mr. Kennard N,. 
Ware, for appellee. 

No. 3135. x parte Louis J. Reckfkord. Ime 
provement in eraser attachment for pencils 
or the like. Argued by Mr. Reeve Lewis, 
for appellant, by Mr. Howard §. Miller, for 
the Patent Office, and by Mr. Philip Mauro, 
|for the appellant. 

No. 3025. Ex parte Edward G. Gege. Im- 
provement in high-current filter. Argued by 
Mr, Phil. L. Rodier, for appellant, and by Mr, 
Howard 8. Miller. for the Patent Office. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., October 28, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
'3 p. m. November 22, 1932, for furnishing and 
installing an electrical clock system in the 
new office building for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. Drawings and 
specifications may be obtained on or after 

ovember 1, 1932, at the office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, in the discretion of said 
Architect, by any satisfactory contractor for 
this closs of work. DAVID LYNN, ARCHITECT 
OF THE CAPITOL. 











PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


| 


Security Profits _ 
Of Utility Holding 
Company Shown 


| 
| 
Earnings of the Columbia, 
Corporation Are Shown 
In Testimony Before the 
Trade Commission | 
Profits of the Columbia Corporation, a 


holding company in the Columbia Gas 
and Electric Corporation system, were de- 


scribed in testimony Nov. 1 before the) 


Federal Trade Commission as part of its 
general inquiry into power and gas utili- 
ties. 

A report on the activities of the Corpo- 


ration, submitted by Melvin S. Anderson, | 


examiner, who testified on the basis of 


his examination of the Corporation’s rec- | 
ords, set forth that this concern “has con- | 


fined its operations chiefly to those of a 


holding company, the Corporation having | 


been formed by Columbia Gas and Electric 
Company (predecessor to present Corpora- 
tion) essentially for the purpose of ac- 


quiring the controlling stock of certain | 
utility operating companies which Colum-| 


bia Gas and Electric Company wished to 
bring into the so-called Columbia system.” 


Nature of Investments 


The holding company’s investments in 
Columbia system companies at the close 


of 1930, having a ledger value of $17,- | 


748,413, consisted of securities of Hunting- 
ton Gas Company, The Dayton Power 
and Light Company, Harrison Electric and 
Water Company, Southwestern Ohio Power 
Company, Columbia Securities Company 
and Columbia Industrial Company, ac- 
cording to the examiner. 

Tme company’s investment in Hunting- 


ton Gas Company, before deducting Fed- | 
eral income taxes, the examiner testified, | 


yielded a return in 1927 of 137 per cent, 
in 1928 of 46 per cent, in 1929 of 52 per 
cent and in 1930 of 30 per cent. 
Huntington company, it was explained, 
operates by lease the natural gas trans- 


portation system of the Cincinnati Gas | 
Transportation Company in West Virginia, | 
Kentucky and Ohio and owns a controlling | 
interest in Huntington Development and | 
Gas Company, also a gas utility operating | 


in West Virginia. 
Outstanding Stock 
The Huntington Gas Company, at the 


close of 1930, had outstanding 20,000 shares | 


of no par value common stock, all of which 


was owned by Columbia Corporation and | 


the ledger value of this investment was 
Placed at $1,000,000, the examiner stated. 
The holding company’s investment in 


the Dayton Power and Light Company | 


yielded a return of 5.86 per cent in 1925 
which grew steadily to 15.25 per cent in 
1930, it was set forth. 

The Dayton concern is a gas and elec- 
tric utility company producing and dis- 
tributing electricity and purchasing and 
distributing natural gas in Dayton, Piqua, 
Washington Court House and 125 other 
communities in Ohio. At the close of 1930 
it had outstanding 75,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, of a par value of $100 a share, 
and 317,000 shares of common stock with- 
out par value, it was stated. 


Ownership of Securities 

Except for a few shares held in the 
treasury, the examiner poined out, the pre- 
ferred stock is in the hands of the public 
while all the common shares are owned by 
Columbia Corporation. The ledger value 
of the investment of Columbia Corporation 
in the Dayton common stock at the close 
of 1930 was $15,834,754, it was set forth. 

The investment in the Harrison Electric 
and Water Company, an electric and 
water utility operating in Ohio and 


Indiana, yielded a return from 1926 to! 


1930, inclusive, ranging from 4.4 per cent 
in the latter year to 12.06 per cent in 1928, 
according to the examiner. 

The return on the investment in the 
Southwestern Ohio Power Company, an 
electrical utility operation in Ohio, ranged 
from 1.04 per cent to 4.72 per cent in the 
period 1927 to 1930, inclusive, the examiner 
stated. 


Marketable Securities 

In connection with the investments of 
the holding company in an account en- 
titled ‘marketable securities,” the exami- 
ner testified that the corporation received 
a profit of $366,521 through transactions 
involving collateral trust notes of Hunt- 
ington Gas Company, the amount being 
credited to surplus account. 

Analysis of miscellaneous revenues of 
the corporation set forth that a profit of 
$77,924 was recorded in 1924 on the sale of 
Columbia Gas and Electric Company com- 
mon stock to employes of the Columbia 
system, under an “Employes Stock Pur- 
chase Plan.” 

The return to Columbia Corporation on 
its average invested capital in the years 
1925 to 1930 ranged from 1.76 per cent in 
the former year to 33.69 per cent in 1929. 
In 1930, the examiner testified, the return 
was 20.65 per cent. 


Construction Company 

Testimcny relative to the Columbia Gas 
Construction Company, an engineering 
company organized by Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation in September, 1930, 
set forth that this concern paid a cash 
dividend of $150 per. share on its common 
stock within three months of its organi- 
zation. 

The construction company was organ- 
ized with an authorized capital stock of 
1,000 shares no par value, all of which 
was subscribed for by Columbia Gas and 
Electric at $50 per share, the examiner 
testified. 

From the commencement of its opera- 
tions in September, 1930, to the close of 
1930, the company recorded net earnings 
of $201,980 which was realized from profits 
on contracts for the construction of gas 
pipe lines for system subsidiaries, accord- 
ing to the examiner. 


Life Insurance Finances 
Are Declared to Be Sound 


(Continued from Page 3.] 
kinds also had an effect. The net result 
was that the insurance companies lost 


thousands of individual premiums from 
the several causes. 


New Business Sold 

On the other hand, however, the com- 
panies have been able to sell a consider- 
able amount of new business despite the 
depression. 
acquisition of insurance by individuals who 
were unable to pay their premiums a year 
or sO ago, but now can do so and used! 
the first opportunity to restore their insur- | 
ance estate. 

Another factor of growth in new insur- 
ance business has been found to be an 
expansion of insurance on the lives of 
business executives. This appears to have 
been unusually large during the depres- 


sion period as corporations sought to pro- | likely to be needed later. 


The | 


Some of this represents the! 
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Reduction in Capital Account 


Of Binghamton Utility Outlined |) Bay State Are 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Subsidiary 
Of Associated Gas & Electric Co. 


~ TESTIMONY Sept. 27 before the Federal Trade Commission, L. E. Kiefhaber, 
examiner, testified that the Binghamton Light, Heat and Power Company, prior 


to its acquisition by the Associated Gas 


Public Service Commission of the State of New York to reduce its fixed capital by 


approximately $700,000. 
| _ The Commission also heard testimony 


Zandt, examiners, relative to interstate operations and financial affairs, respectively, 

of the Pennsylvania Electric Corporation, another Associated system company. 
Excerpts from testimony of John H. Crabtree, examiner, at the hearing before | 
the Commission Sept. 24 in connection with the investigation of rate classifications 
| 


of the Staten Island Edison Corporation 


Q. What is meant by Classification No. 1? 

A. Classification No. 1 is applicable to use 
for lighting service and incidental power of 
less than two horsepower. The rate is 10 
cents per kilowatt-hour, minimum charge of 
$1; a discount of 5. per cent on all bills paid 
within 10 days from date of mailing. 

Q. Does Classification No. 2 apply to service 
for annual residential service, including light- 
ing, incidental appliances, cooking, heating, 
ee rigeration, and power for motors? A, Yes, 
sir. 


Q. What was the rate? 


| 
A. Fixed charge of 75 cents per month, plus 


|8 cents per 100 squaree feet of floor area, min- 
}imum of 1,000, and an energy charge of 4 
cents per kilowatt-hour. The above-men- 
tioned rates are net and carry a 10 per 
cent additional charge on the first $10 and 2 
per cent of the excess over $10 if unpaid 
within 10 days. 

Q. What does classification No. 3 apply to? 

A. Classification 3 is applicable to use of 
service for annual residential service, includ- 
ing cooking, heating, refrigeration, incidental 
appliances, lighting and power for motors. 

Q. That rate is what? 

A. There is a fixed charge of $3 per month 
plus 10 cents per 100 square feet of floor 
area, minimum 1,000 square feet, and an en- 
ergy charge of 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

* + + 


Q. Did Staten Island Edison Company have 
any records that would show the number of 
consumers who availed themselves of the 
{several classes of service outlined? A, No, 
| sir; it did not 


of your report? 


| fications discussed above, using the minimum 
fixed charges. 

| Q. Which classification is cheaper up to 25 
kilowatt hours per month? A. No. 1. 

Q. What classification is cheaper at a 
monthly consumption of from 25 to 120 kilo- 
watt hours? A. No. 2. 

Q Which classification is cheaper at a 
monthly consumption of over 120 kilowatt 
hours? A. No. 3. 


at the higher consumption ints? 
The result of the classification at the 
higher consumption points would indicate 


| that at 200 and 300 kilowatt hours monthly | 


| consumption, the following rates per kilowatt 
hour would result: 

On Classification No. 2 at 200 kilowatt hours, 
4.8 cents; at 300 kilowatt hours, 4.5 cents. 

Classification No. 3 at 200 kilowatt hours, 4 
cents; at 300 kilowatt hours, 3.3 cents. 

Q. What was the average yearly residential 
conspmption? A. A little more than 350 
kilowatt hours. 


Q. That is an average consumption of ap-| 


er 30 kilowatt hours per month? A. 
es, sir. 

Q What is the average cost to the con- 
sumer? A. 8.61 cents per kilowatt hour. 

7+ + + 

“Transscript of testimony taken at the 
hearing Sept. 27, just made available, re- 
| Views the organization and growth of the 
;}companies described by the examinefs. 
| Examination of witnesses was conducted 
by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 
counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commis- 
sioner, prescribed. Excerpts from Mr. 
Kiefhaber’s testimony follows: 

Q. Now, you have told us about the opening 
| entry in the fixed wr. account of Bing- 
hamton Light, Heat & Power Co. and how 


| the new company in March, 1902, set up its 
| fixed capital at $775,331.19. You have told 


|us that between that date and Oct. 31, 1929, | 


when the property of the company was sold 
| to New York 
fixed capital had gone to $12,824,577.43. Did 
you make a detailed analysis of the fixed cap- 
ital account for the period from March, 1902, to 
| Oct. 31, 1929? 

A. No detailed analysis was made to cover 
the period from 1902 to 1915. 

Q. Why not? 

A. In_ 1915 the Public Service Commission 
of the State of New York, represented by en- 
| gineers and accountants, made an audit of the 
fixed capital account and the engineers also 
made an estimate of the equipment, real es- 
tate, franchises, and so forth, as set up under 


the fixed capital account as of Dec. 31, 1915. | 


Q. Were any adjustments or entries made 
on the books of the company pursuant to 
these orders of the Public Service Commis- 
sion? A. Yes, sir. 

i > 


Q. What was the effect of those adjustments 
on the fixed capital account? 

A. It resulted in a deduction of $698,973.30, 
reducing the account from 1,515,992.57 to 
$817,019.27. 

Q. What disposition was made of this de- 
duction of $698,973.30 on the books of the 
company? 

A. Under the direction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission this amount was cherged to 
an account designated as amortization, re- 
placement and depreciation suspense, with 
the understanding that amorization would be 
extended over a period of years on the fol- 
lowing basis: Pending a completion of report 
of audit by the Public Service Commission, 
} amortization was to be at the rate of $7,500 
per year. After completion of the report, the 
amount to be amortized yearly was fixed at 
$19,000. 

Q. Did the Commission finally order that 


this reduction of fixed capital which it had | 


directed should be amortized yearly at the 
rate of $19,000 be made? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does this all mean that the Public 
Service Commission ordered a reduction of 


fixed capital by the amount of $698,000 plus? 
A. Yes, sir, 
ae 


Q. Was the result of the audit by the 
Public Service Commission made effective on 
the books of the company? 

A. The books were corrected to agree with 
this audit, as shown by corrected balance 
sheet. 

- Do you reproduce in your report the 
balance sheet of the company as it was after 
it had been corrected according to the orders 
of the Commission? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For the period from 1916 to Oct. 31, 
1929, what detail is shown in your analysis 


tect their organiaztions by insuring key 
men. It is not known in the Department 
how great this total is but the conviction 
is that the sum is large. 

On the side of company earnings, pub- 
lished reports show that there have been 
heavy borrowings by policyholders on their 
contracts. The companies have been re- 
ceiving interest on these at a rate that 
averaged higher than the money market 
and higher than on their other invest- 
ments. This has served to provide a flow 
of funds to the companies which was 
much larger than is normal from this 
source. 

Conditions which are favorable to the 
insurance companies in the future, and of 
;concern, therefore, to the millions of 
holders of life contracts, include the prob- 
ability of appreciation in values of the 
securities which are being acquired at cur- 
rent low levels, Restored or revived bugi- 
ness naturally has the effect of making 
the securities of greater value. Insurance 
companies ere believed to be taking full 
advantage of this circumstance. 

It is of record at the Reconstruction 
Finance Ccrporation that the number of 
insuranc? companies seeking temporary 
financial help has been comparatively 
; small. 
the borrowing from that 
up in real estate mortgages. Such mort- 
gages are viewed by the Corporation of- 
ficials as sound, but the insurance com- 
panies can not realize on them readily, 
and when the company is small, frozen 
assets of that type prove difficult. The 
} Reconstruction loans, therefore, are being 
catalogued largely as temporary proposi- 
{tions and of a character which are un- 


J 


————— 
of the fixed capital account of this company? 


Q. What is Exhibit 14 within Exhibit 5183 | 


It is a chart giving a comparison of | 
the cost per kilowatt-hour of the three classi- 


Q. What is the result, of these classifications | 


hlectric & Gas Corporation, the | 


The information is that much of | 
Government | 
j agency has been on account of assets tied 


& Electric Company, was ordered by the 


by Harry H. Carter and Osian Cole Van 


conclude as follows: 


A. Name of accounts prescribed. by the | 
Public Service Commission; balance of ac- 
count at beginning of year; installation dur- 
ing year; retirements during year; adjust-| 
ments during year, and balance at end of year. 

Q. Were items posted to the fixed capital | 
account of the company segregated in accord- | 
ance with classification of accounts prescribed | 
by the Public Service Commission of New| 
York? A. Yes, sir. 


+ + + 





{in this report\ include the cost of the prop- 
lerty, equipment, etc., of the Owego Light & 
Power Co., and Afton-Windsor Heat & Power | 
Co., the plants of which were purchased by | 
the Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co.? | 
A. Yes, sir. 


capital. 
019.27. What does this amount represent? 

A. It represents the balance of fixed capi- 
tal after adjustments and deductions by the 


|19th annual report of the Department of 


jin 1931 and the severity of injuries, as | 
; measured by the plan for weighting time | 
Q. Does the fixed capital account as shown | loss due to injuries, was less by 730,929 
|days than for the previous year. 


Fewer Accidents 


Reported in Year 


Decided Decrease Is Shown 
In Reports to Industrial 
Board as Compared With | 
Preceding Year 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 1. 

There was a decided decrease in the 
number of injuries reported to the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Board in 
the year ended June 30, 1931, as compared 
with the preceding year, according to the 


Industrial Accidents. 

There was a reduction in the number 
of tabulatable injuries (injuries causing 
the loss of at least one day or one shift) 
from 36.2 per cent in 1930 to 34.7 per cent 


The New York Supreme Court has ruled 
that a life insurance company cannot ex- 
amine a physician of the assured to es- | 
tablish, through him, that the assured 


died from natural causes and not from 
external, violent and accidental means. 

The decision was rendered in the case 
of Dana v. Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Accident Association of America by Justice 
Edward S. Dore. 

The defendant’s policy provides for the 
payment of $10,000 to the beneficiary in 
the event that the death of the insured 
is caused solely and exclusively by violent, 
external and accidental means. The bene- | 
ficiary claims that the insured had fallen 
down a flight of stairs in his home on Dec. 
3, 1931, the beneficiary’s contention be- 
ing that the fall was accidental, while the 
| company contended that the insured died 
| of heart disease on the top of the stairs 
}and was precipitated to the bottom of the 
stairs. 
| The company sought to obtain from the | 
| Supreme Court permission to examine the ! 
Ym ——— 


| show that the payments made and to be 
made on account of injuries in the fiscal 





Fewer Reported Injuries 
The number of accident reports filed 


| with the Department during the year was | 
Q. We turn now to your summary of fixed | 144,133, of which 50,006 were tabulatable | 

The first item there I see is $817,-| injuries. Death resulted in 282 cases, five | 
|involved permanent total disability, 1,031 | 


were of a permanent partial nature and 


Public Service Commission of the State of | 48,688 were temporary totals. 


New York as a result of its audit in 1915. 

Q. What is set out in this summary of | 
fixed capital? 

A. At the beginning of 1916 fixed capital 
j}amounted to $817,019.27; total installations 
from Jan. 1, 1916, to Oct. 31, 1929; amounted | 
|to $14,029,174.15. There were net adjustments | 
for the same period of $135,650.94, making a) 
total debit fixed capital of $14,981,844.36. The 
total retirements for the same _ period 
amounted to $1,385,535.74, leaving a net bal- 
ance as of Oct. 31, 1929, of $13,596,308.62. 


++ + 


Q. Oct; 31, 1929, was the date when the 
property of this company was transferred to 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation, 
was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the fixed capital of the Bingham- 
ton Light, Heat & Power Co. on that date 
had a net balance of how much? A. §813,- 
596 308.62. 

Q. You have given the detail year by year, 
showing the balance the first of each year, 
the installations during the year, and retire- 
ments during the year, the adjustments dur- 
ing the year and the balance at the end of 
the year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is in this table ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It all works out to establish the amount 
at whieh fixed capital was carried on Oct. 
31, 1929, when the property was transferred? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What methods were used by the com- 
pany in arriving at the amounts posted to 
the fixed capital account? 

A. Charges to fixed capital account are based 
on the actual cost of property installed. Re- 
tirements are credited to the fixed capital ac- 
count at actual original cost of pfoperty re- 
tired when such cost can be definitely estab- 
lished by record; otherwise, estimated cost is 
used Account “Materials and Supplies” is 
charged with the salvage value of property re- 
tired Account “Reserve for Accrued Amor- 
tization of Capital” is charged with the dif- 
ference between actual cost and salvage value. 

e+ f°? 
| Q. Referring to this summary of fixed capital 
| what do the amounts listed in the column des- 
ignated as “Adjustments” represent? 

A. These amounts represent principally ad- 
| justments and changes ordered by the Public 
| Bervice Commission of the State of New Yor 
| Q. Did this company pay engineering fees? 

A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Of what did these engineering fees con- 
| sist? 

A. They cofisisted of a pozenens of fee of 
6 per cent of the cost of all construction, 
including the cost of construction done by 
the Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co. 

Q. To whom were these fees paid? 

A. To the Barstow Managing Association. 

Q. Were these engineering fees charged to, 
added to, or taken up by the fixed capital 
account? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For theperiod from Jan. 1, 1924, to Oct. 
31, 1929, what Was the total amount of en- 
gineering fees paid by this company? 

A. There was paid on the construction done 
by the Binghamton Light. Heat & Power Co., 
fees in an amount of $271,975.49 and on con- 
struction done by the Barstow Management 
Association fees in the amount of $286,282.65. 

Q. Were all of these fees paid to Barstow 
Management Association? A. Yes, sir. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Nov. 3. 


Production of Electricity 
Shows Increase in Month 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
is an increase of about 2 per cent, and 
the normal change from July to Septem- 
ber is an increase of 4.7 per cent, which 
is comparable with an increase of 6.6 per 
cent for the same period of this year. 


These figures indicate a fairly definite 
trend toward improvement in the demand 
for electricity for public use during August 
and September. 

The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power, which 
has been decreasing in the last few 
months owing to the effect of low water 
in power streams, was about 11 per cent 
more than in September, 1931. 

The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power plants 
producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
per month, engaged in generating elec- 
tricity for public use, including central 
stations, both commercial and municipal, 
electric railway plants, plants operated by 
steam railroads generating electricity for 
traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
| public works plants, and that part of the 
output of manufacturing plants which is 
sold for public use. The output of central 
stations, electric railway and public works 


plants represents about 98 per cent of the | 


total of all types of plants. 

The output as published by the National 
Electric Light Association and the Elec- 
trical World includes the output of cen- 
tral stations only. Reports arg received 
from plants representing over 95 per cent 
of the total capacity. The output of those 
plants which do not submit reports is esti- 
mated; therefore, the figures of output and 
fuel consumption as reported in the ac- 
companying tables are on a 100 per cent 
basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
preparation of these reports. 

Total monthly production in kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for public use in 1931 and 


1932, with per cent change from previous 

year, A; per cent produced by water power, B: 

1931— A B 
January —8 
February ee 
4 


—5 
—5 
—3 
—2 
—3 


7,888,000,000 
7,655,000,000 
7,645,000,000 
. 7,529,000,000 
7,772,000,000 
7,630,000 ,000 
7,540,000 ,000 
-» 7,765,009,000 
- .7,406,000,000 
7,773(000,000 


91,729,000,900 


September 
October ... 
November .. 
December 


1932— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August ee 
September ..........+. 


7 543,000,000 


—l1 


*Based on average daily production 





Fewer working days in July, 1932, than in 
‘July, 1931, 


There was a decrease in the number of 
reported injuries from 170,663 to 144,133 
in 1931 and a decrease in the number of 
tabulated injuries from 61,741 to 50,006. 

The reports of insurance companies 


year total $8,978,058. This amount is 
| Classified as follows: Medical, $2,870,553; ' 
| fatal compensation, $838,358, and nonfatal | 
compensation, $5,269,147. 
Loss of Time Calculated 

The weighted time loss charged to all 
injuries is 4,072,628, distributed as follows: 
| Death, 41.5 per cent; temporary total dis- 
| ability, 39.2 per cent; permanent partial 
disability, 18.6 per cent, and permanent | 
| total disability, 0.7 per cent. 
| There was a decrease of 62 in the num- 





| [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 





Examination of Physician of Policyholder 


By Insurance Company Is Refused by Court 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 1. | insured’s physician to establish that the | 


death of the insured was caused by dis- 
ease and not as a result of violent, ex- 
ternal and accidental means. Counsel for 
the beneficiary objected to the taking of 


the deposition on the ground that the| 


physician is not permitted to divulge any 
information which he acquired in attend- 
ing a patient in a professional capacity. 


The company claimed that this con-| 


tention “is untenable for the reason that 
the question of whether the testimony of 
this witness shall be excluded upon the 


ground of privilege is for the trial court | 
to determine and should not be passed | 
upon in advance of the trial,’ and that | 
“it is to be remembered also that even | 


though the objection, that the testimony 
of the witness is privileged is made, such 
privilege does not prevent the witnesses 


|from testifying to matters that may be, 


and in this case, will be material and 
vital.” 
The company also stated in court, “un- 


|der the contract in suit, the defendant is 


not liable unless death was caused solely 
and exclusively by violent, external and 
accidental means. When the plaintiff 
(the beneficiary) tenders this issue, the 


courts will not disable the defendant (in- | 


surance company) from meeting plain- 
tiff’s proof directly by the téstimony of 


the physicians who treated the insured.” 

Supreme Court Justice Dore denied the 
application of the company to examine 
the assured’s physician, which ruling es- 
tablishes a precedent in insurance law. 

The beneficiary was represented by 
Alex Davis of the law firm of Goldstein, 
& Goldstein, her attorneys. The company 
was represented by Henry C. Moses, of the 
law firm of Moses, Nehrbas & Tyler, its at- 
torneys. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Rehearing Denied 
In Employe Injury 
Case in Alabama 


Fall of Worker on Icy Side- 
walk in Front of Employ- 
er’s Establishment Is 
Basis of Suit 


Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 1, 
An application for a rehearing has been 
| denied by the Alabama Supreme Court in 
| the case of Barnett v. Britling Cafeteria 
| Co. involving the right of an employe to 
sue her employer at common law for an 
| injury sustained through slipping on an 
jicy pavement in front of the employer’s 
lestablishment. The Supreme Court had 
held that recovery should have been 
| sought under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 
. The opinion of the majority of the Su- 
preme Court held that although the side- 


walk was a public highway, so much of 
it as was in front of the employer’s place 
of business was a necessary adjunct and 
was used in connection with the business. 
The sidewalk, it was held, was to a limited 
degree and purpose a portion of the de- 
| fendant’s premises. 

| In a dissenting opinion it was stressed 
| that Mrs. Barnett had not actually en- 
tered the cafeteria to report for duty 
when she was injured, but was on a public 
| Street at the time. 





reas Mende 


WHAT IS IT. . and how does 


it improve cigarette taste ? 


OU’VE heard how fruit of one 


variety has been crossed with 


Turkish tobacco are 


all merged 


into one —Chesterfield tobacco. 


5 


a 
te “4 


theeg ve MILDER 


© 1932, Licortr & Myzxs Tosacco Co, 


fruit of another to produce a new 
and more pleasing flavor. The 
loganberry, for example, is a cross 
between the raspberry and the 
blackberry. , 

Chesterfield’s Cross-Blend gets 
the same result — better taste— 
by a different method. 


It welds together the different 
kinds of several varieties of tobac- 
co. Many types of Bright tobacco, 
a great many types of Burley 
tobacco, and numerous grades of 


Mesleyfield 
ne 


TASTE BETTER 


This welding or Cross-Blending 
goes beyond ordinary blending or 
mixing tobaccos together. It actu- 
ally makes every kind of tobacco 
in Chesterfield partake of the qual- 
ities of every other type. 

It’s the Cross-Blending of fine 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
that gives Chesterfields a distinc- 
tive, better taste. 

They are milder. They have a 
flavor and aroma which, we be- 


lieve, you will like. 


Satiwy 
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Transport by Air Three Roads Ask "| 


Across Continent | 


Is to Be Extended | 


} 


| 





| 

Seaboard, Kansas City and Mor. | 
ristown & Erie Lines Sub- 
mit Requests | 

Approval of three loans from the Recon- | 
struction Finance Corporation aggregating | 








Extra Daily Trip Between 
New York and Kansas City | 


I. C. C. to Reopen Class Rate Case 
For Federal Loans For Western Trunk Line Roads 





Relief Action, Ho 
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Petition for Suspension of Order and for Other 


wever, Is Denied 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


$2,350,000 was sought Nov. 1 by the Sea- respondent carriers between points within 


Among Changes Announce: | >oard Air Line Railway, the Kansas City the territorial scope of these proceedings 


ed by Post Office 


{Continued from Page 1.) 





| Interstate Commerce Commission. 
{ 


(Fi-4 


| Terminal Railway, and the Morristown & | although not so specifically required by 
| Erie Railroad in applications filed with the | those findings. 


It is further ordered, that in all other 


according as they may be grouped as 2} 
whole in the respective classes by their 
classification ratings; or as a whole as 
assembled by findings 17 and 17(a) for 
special treatment. This: reopening does 
not contemplate the reception of evidence 


SHIPPING . . 


MENT BY THE UNrtep Stazés Dary 


Postal Service 


To Hire Jobless 
In Holiday Rush 


Unemployed to Be Used as 
Temporary Help Where 
Practicable, Department 
Tells Postmasters 


Estimated Output 
Of Flax Reduced 


Expected Production Revised | 
Downward as Result of 
Recent Influences 








Recent developments point to an even 
smaller world crop of flaxseed this year 
than was indicated last month. The 
United States estimate of production has 
been revised downward by approximately 
100,000 bushels. The locust menace in Ar- 
gentina is reported to be much more seri- 
ous than at first surmised, and will un- 
doubtedly materially diminish the crop. } 





benefits of such services and are encourag- 
ing its contiuance and development with 
their liberal patronage. The money ex- 
pended in the construction 
service has been well spent, according t 
officials of the Department, and the re- 
turns have more than met the exepcta- 


establishment. 

Today more passengers are being flow 
over the trancontinental routes than ever 
before. Figures made pubiic at the De- 
partment bear out this assertion. 

The results have been so satisfactory 
from every standpoint that there is no city 
of any commercial importance from the | 
Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard that has | 
not felt the beneficent effects of this 
across the continent service. 

According to figures made public today 
at the Post Office Department the present 
flying time over the transcontinental air 
mail route from East to West is 27 hours 
and 8 minutes. But a short time ago, the 
transcontinental trip consumed 31 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

Through a speeding up in the schedules | 
the transcontinental trip, therefore, has 
been cut nearly four hours. The eastbound 
trip, due to prevailing winds being from 
the west, is a few hours faster. 

Increase in Travel 


On Sept. 30, 1931, the total number of 
passengers carried was but 26,929. As of 
September, 1932, this number had in- 
creased to 36,122 during the month. 

In September, 1931, the average daily 
miles flown throughout the country was 
92,109 miles, while for September, 1932, 
the average flown daily had increased to) 
97.968. 

The cost to the Government for this | 
increased service has been steadily decreas- 
ing, as evidenced by the fact that in Sep- 
tember, 1931, the cost per mile to the 
Government throughout the entire service 
for the miles flown with mail averaged 
67 cents a mile, whereas in the same 
month of 1932 the cost had decreased to 
58 cents a mile. When these figures are 
taken into consideration with the total 
miles flown by the air mail, operators over | 
their lines with and without mail, the | 
present rate is less than 50 cents per mile. 

During the fiscal year 1932, there were 
transported in the air mail service 8,- 
845,967 pounds as compared to 8,579,422 
pounds in 1931. 

Transcontinental Service Charges 

The Post Office Department announced, 
efiective Nov. 1, certain very material 
changes in the transcontinental schedule | 
on the line operating between New York, 
vic. Kansas City, and Los Angeles. There 
will hereafter be three transcontinental 
dic satches out of New York daily instead 
of two, comprising an additional round 
tr.» of passenger service on large tri- 
mciored planes between New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. 

' Service west of Kansas City will pro- | 
vide two round trips daily, and the de-| 
parture from Southern California has been 
authorized at two hours and 15 minutes | 





nance Docket Nos. 9704, 9703 and 9705.) 
The Seaboard receivers asked for $1,- 
500,000 to enable them to discharge claims 


of such a/|0f creditors against the receivership estate| final determination upon the reopening 
o of the road, for services, labor, materials} and further hearing that the findings and 

| and supplies rendered or furnished to the|orders of the Commission as heretofore 

| railroad within six months prior to the re- | modified shall remain in full force and 
tions of those who were responsible for its|Ceivership by the claimants. The loan is/ effect until the further order of the Com- 


to be secured by the pledge of receivers’ 


n | certificates. 


The Kansas City Terminal asked for 
$700,0C0 to be used to construct extensions 
of the carrier's line in the City of Kansas 
City, Mo., the loan to be secured by the 
pledge of capital stock of the Jasper Land 
and Improvement Company. 

The Morristown road asked for $150,000 


pay off bank loans and overdue State 
xes. 


to 
ta 


Economic Improvement 
Noted in Five Countries 


{Continued from Page 1.| 
trade in August was larger than last year, 
but for eight months the situation is still 
slightly more favorable this year than last. 
Canadian employment returns for Oct, 1 
show a slight gain over September, es- 
pecially in manufacturing, textiles showing 
the most striking advance; record low 


| Prices for wheat were followed by a slight 


upturn toward the end of last week and 


, exports continue fairly large. 


The seasonal increase in trading in 
French {ndo-China has been less marked 
than usual thi§ year; the rice market, 
after showing temporary Strength in the 
second half of September, has again be- 
come quict with France practically the 
only purchaser. A few Staple lines in the 


Philippines show slight improvement, but | 


conditions are otherwise generally un- 
changed. 

The rather firm trend in Bolivian tin 
prices has given only slight encourage- 
ment, owing to the uncertainties of the 
international situation. Sales and orders 
in Ecuador have increased slightly over 
the past month, owing to seasonal tactors, 
but no substantial gains are indicated. 
Sentiment in Mexico is increasingly fa- 
vorable as a result of the persistence of 


| encouraging factors; the reduced cost of 


ioreign exchange has tended to favor im- 


| ports. 


Slow arrival of the new coffee crop is 
causing sluggishness in Haiti, and condi- 
tions remain slow in the Dominican Re- 
public. "xcept for stronger sentiment in 
Trinidad and Jamaica, no real gains have 
been recorded in the British West Indies. 
Although the hurricane loss in Puerto 
Rico will affect the whole situation of the 
isiand, up to the present time sales of 
Siaple commodities have shown little 
change, except for the abnormal demand 
for construction materials which is now 
declining. _ Shrinkage of business con- 
tinues in“ Cuba, owing to persistence of 
low sugar prices and unsettled political 
outlook. 





later in the evening, so as to provide ad- 


ditional time for a clean-up dispatch of | 


business and social correspondence. This 
Jater departure from Los Angeles will ar- 
rive in New York in time to make the 
same deliveries as heretofore, 
make it possible for air mail deposited in 
the postoffices in Southern California, for | 
example on Monday evening, to reach} 
New York City before midnight Tuesday. 

In this additional service, the line is also 
providing additional passenger facilitfes 
to meet the increasing demand for pas- 
senger travel, and for the first time it 
becomes possible to leave either New York 
or Los Angeles on regularly scheduied | 
planes and travel in the most direct line! 
between these points without any lay-over | 
at Kansas City. | 


Connections From St. Louis 

In addition thereto, effective Nov. 1, the 
schedules on that part of this transcon- 
tinental route between St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Mo; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Amarillo, Tex., are being quickened, 
and provide continuous service leaving St. 
Louis at 7.30 o'clock in the morning, con- 
necting at that point with early morning 
trains and the evening plane from New) 
York and connecting at Amarillo with the 
transcontinental planes to and from the 
West Coast. 

This rearrangement of the schedules on 
the transcontinental routes has been 
worked out in connection with a well- 
defined program for the expeditious 
transmission of air mail and the further 
development of commercial aviation in 
general by Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown. 


| 


| 


and will! 


T 


ping Act of 1916 as follows: 


respects, including the request for suS-|1.:ing upon particular articles of traffic 


HE United States Shipping Board on Nov. 1 made public approval and modifica- 
tion of shipping agreements filed with the Board in compliance with the Ship- 


pension of the orders therein, and for 
other immediate and temporary relief, the 
said petitions be denied, and that pending 





| mission. 

| And it is turther ordered, that said pro- 
; ceedings be set for hearing in accordance 
| with assignments later to be announced. 


Proceedings Are 
Assigned for Hearing 


The order assigning the proceedings for 
hearing follows in full text: 

By order dated Oct. 28, 1932, the above- 
entitled proceeding and Ex Parte 87 (Sub- | 
| No. 1), Class Rates within Western Trunk | 
Line Territory, were reopened for further | 
hearing to the extent therein indicated. | 
Further hearing will be held beginning at | 
10 o’clock a. m. (Standard Time), Dec. 7, | 
1932, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL., | 
before Examiners Koebel and Paulson. | 

The Commissions in the 11 States ly- 
ing wholly or partly in W. T._L. territory, 
as defined in the original report, are in- 
vited to cooperate with this Commission in 
this reopening under arrangements simi- 
lar to those made in the original proceed- 
ing. This Commission requests that it be 
advised of any action by them towards co- 
operation. 

The reopening is not limited to rates on 
interterritorial and long-haul traffic. The 
order places in issue the entire all-rail 
adjustment prescribed on the classes of 
freight described in the Government clas- 
| sifications; and the application, within the 
territorial scope of the proceedings, of tfie 
bases of rates provided in findings 17 and 
17(a) as required by the Commission or 
established by the carriers. Butter, eggs, 
and poultry are excepted. No need ap- 
peared to reopen the proceedings with re- 
spect to those articles because finding 17 
is without prejudice to the conclusions 
which may be reached in No. 16750, Na- 
tional Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Ry. Co. et al. 





| 


Reopening Made 


In But One Case 


Other than Ex Parte 87 (Sub-No. 1), 
nones of the proceedings heard with No. 
17000, Part 2, or other cases, have been 
reopened. It should be understood that 
orders in any other case will be modified 
or vacated to the extent necessary if in- 
consistent with conclusions reached on | 
this regpening. 

Commodity rates, as such, are not ‘in 
issue. The proceedings have not been re- 
opened with respect to rates between W. 
T. L. and southern territories, nor as to 
lake-rail rates. * 

The matter of classification ratings was 
not in issue in the original proceeding, 
and deal with the articles of commerce 


| 











Agreements Between Shipping Companies 
Relative to Cargo Movements Approved 


| terested party of a reasonable opportunity 


| from the Brazilian Government to reship 


| to be effected at San Francisco or Los An- 


British Columbia to Atlantic Coast: | 
The Border Line Transportation Company | 
through billing arrangement covering ship- | 
ments from British Columbian ports of call 
of The Border Line Transportation Company 
to Atlantic coast ports of call of the McCor- 
mick Steamship Conipany, with tranship- 
ment at Seattle. 
Orient to Atlantic Coast: | 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with Luckenbach | 
Steamship Company: Arrangement covers | 
through shipments from the Orient to United | 
States Atlantic coast ports of call of the Luck- 
enbach Steamship Company, with tranship- 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed by 
the lines. 
Orient to Gulf: 


Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha with Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company: Each of these 
agreements provides for through shipments 
from the Orient to United States Gulf ports 
of call of the Luckenbach Gulf. Each agree- 
ment provides that transhipment expense on 
all shipments is to be absorbed by the lines. 
Transhipment under Agreement No, 2115 is 


; with McCormick Steamship Company: Covers 


| 

geles Harbor, whereas, transhipment under 
Agreement No. —e to be effected at Seattle. | 
+ + | 


China-te Gulf: 


The East Asiatic Company with Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company: This agreement 
provides for through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
and other Chinese ports of call of The East 
Asiatic Company, Ltd., to ports of call of 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
on the Gulf of Mexico, with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Tran- 
shipment expense at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed by the car- 
| riers. 


Gulf to China: 





This direct transcontinental route be- 


tween New York, Kansas City and Los| 
Angeles, by a rearrangement of schedules, | 


‘will also provide transcontinental service 
to these points on connecting lines op- 
erating between Columbus, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago, and Detroit, Fort Wayne and 
Indianapolis, and will provide additional 
Passenger connections at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
Los Angeles Schedule Modified 
The Post Office Department also an- 


nounced today that, effective Nov. 1, cer-| 


Luokenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
The East Asiatic Company: Covers through 
billing arrangement, covering shipments from 
United States Gulf ports of loading of the 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
to ports in China served by The st Asiatic 
Company, Ltd., with transhipment at Los An- 
geles Harbor or San Francisco. Transhipment 
expense at Los Angeles Harbor of San Fran- 
cisco is to be absorbed by the carriers. 
Atlantic Coast to China: 
| Luckenbach Steamship Company with The 
East Asiatic Company: This agreement pro- 
| vides for through billing arrangement cover- | 
ing shipments from United States Atlantic 
coast ports of loading of the Luckenbach 


ment becomes effective from this date of ap- 


| phia and Norfolk to the Far East and Orient 


| Boston and 


proval. 
Agreements Modified 
The United States Lines of Nevada with 
the New York and Pouerto Rico Steamship 
Co.; with Panama Mail Steamship Co.; with 
Quaker Line; with Panama Railroad Steam- 


ship Line; with Panama Railroad Steamship | 


by which parties seek to prove that such 
articles should be accorded special treat- 
ment apart from. the grouping indicated 
above. 

Before leaving the subject matter | 
touched upon in the foregojng paragraph, 
it is appropriate to mention the order en- 
tered Dec. 1, 1931. By that order this 
proceeding was reopened and broadened to 
the extent there stated as to ratings gov- 
erning interterritorial traffic. That re- 
opening contemplates a detailed investiga- 
tion of alleged undue prejudice or prefer- 
ence in rates on specific articles arising 
from differences between the ratings in 
western and official classifications, and ex- 
ceptions thereto, and from differences in 
percentage relations ot classes in the W. 
T. L. and eastern adjustments. 

Evidence with respect to the issues de- 
fined in the order of reopening of Dec. 1, 
and accompanying notice of Dec. 3, 1931, 
will not be heard as a part of this re- 
opening, but should be presented at 
hearing or hearings later to be assigned | 
in conformity with that order . 





Commission Plans 


To Expedite Hearings 


It will be the purpose of the Commis- 
sion to expedite the hearings to the ex- | 
tent possible, without depriving any in- 


to introduce evidence. The Commission 
desires that the parties will not reiterate 
or review evidence already of record in 
this proceeding, or offer other cumulative 
evidence. It is hoped that the parties will 
cooperate with one another with a view to 
the avoidance of duplication. Parties re- 
ferring to, or relying upon, evidence al- 
ready of record should make reference 
thereto by specific record page or exhibit 
number. 

Formal petitions to intervene are un- 
necessary. Interested parties will be 
heard without that formality. 

The hearing now assigned at Chicago 
will be confined to respondents’ direct evi- 
dence and _ cross-examination thereon. 
Additional hearings are contemplated in 
January, 1933, at times and places to be 
dtermined after canvass of the situation 
at the Chicago hearing. At such addi- 
tional hearings evidence by all other par- 
ties will be received, followed by respond- 
ents’ rebuttal at the last hearing. 

It is impossible to estimate the total 
number of copies of exhibits required. 
Three copies will suffice for the Commis- 
sion. In order to avoid delay at the earlier 
sessions, counsel are reminded that an 
adequate number of copies must be avail- 
able for other counsel when a witness is 
presented. Distribution of his exhibits in 
sets arranged in the order of intended 
proffer, should be made before a par- 
ticular witness takes the stand. 


Announcement will be made prior to! 


the close of the hearings as to whether 
& proposed report will be issued. 


Brazil Denies Permission 
For Reshipment to Santos 
It still is impossible to secure permission 


to Santos merchandise originally destined 
there but unloaded in Rio de Janeiro dur- 
ing the revolution which closed the port 
of Santos, according to a cablegram to the 
Commerce Department from its office in 
Rio de Janeiro, 

The Government has made it possible, 
| however, for merchandise. destined for 





Line: 


The purpose of these modifications is to 
record The United States Lines of Nevada 
(United States Lines) as a participating car- 
rier and as successor of the United States 
Lines Operations, Incorporated in  agree- 
ments covering through shipments between 
Germany and Puerto Rico (742); from Pacific 
Coast to Europe (847); from Pacific Coast to 
Germany (1395); between Germany and Canal 
Zone (1409), and between England and Canal 
Zone (1410). Each agreement provides for 
transhipment at New York. 


Funnel Lines, Pacific-Java-Bengal Line, Kerr 
Steamship Company, Ni 

Oceanic and Oriental 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship Com- 
pany and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany: Board Sperovee covers modification of 
an agreement tween the same parties, ap- 
roved. by the Board Aug. 14, 1929 (911), Feb. 
} 1932 (911-1), providing for through move- 
ment of shipments from New York, Philadel- 


pon Yusen Kaisha, 


via Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Port- 
land or Seattle. The modification is for the 
purpose of extending this agreement to cover 
through shi aa from Baltimore, Albany, 
ortland. 


++ + 


American Mail Line, Blue Funnel Line, Pa- 
cific-Java-Bengal Line, Kerr Steamship Com- 


pany, Inc., Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Oceanic 
and Oriental avigation Company, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha, States Steamship Company, 
and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company with 
Quaker Line: Modifies an agreement between 


Quaker Line with American Mail Line Blue; 


avigation Company, | 


Santos but unloaded in Rio de Janeiro 
prior to Oct. 4 to be cleared through the 
Rio de Janeiro customs without paying 
port charges other than 2 per cent gold, 
provided that the merchandise is so 
cleared before Nov. 30.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


| 





Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Has New Assistant Director 


Jean H. Hawley of New York has been 
appoined Assistant Director of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, succeeding Robert 
Lee Faris, who died recently. Commagder 


Hawley has been with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for 25 years. 

He is author of various articles and pub- 
lications, including the Hydrographic 
Manual now in use by the Coast and 


| number of hours they will be employed on 


jevery effort should be directed by post- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rary employes will be paid approximately 


rary employes will be informed that, ex- | 
cept in emergencies, 12 hours and 10) 
hours, respectively, are the or 
either clerical or carrier work, or both | 
In past years substitutes and temporary | 


| employes have worked as many as 14 and} 


16 hours a day during the Christmas | 
season. . F 

While these temporary employes will be 
given work without regard to the Civil 
Service rules and regulations, under an 
Executive order promulgated by President 
Hoover, persons whose names appear on 
the Civil. Service eligible register, who 
meet the requirements as to the unem- 
ployment and fitness, will also be selected 
for temporary work. 

All carrier deliveries and window service 
will be suspended on Dec. 25 and 26, the 
Christmas holidays. As a consequence, 


masters to have all Christmas matter 
mailed, handled, transported and deliv- 
ered before those days. 

Early Mailing Urged 


The necessity for early mailing should 
be constantly and vividly stressed during 
the pre-Christmas period, and your cam- 
paign should be started sufficiently early 
to insure the word reaching every man, 
woman and child who patronizes the postal 
service. 

In order to spread the doctrine of early 
mailing throughout the country, postmas- 
ters have been requested to employ every 
available means which may be offered, in- 
cluding the radio, newspapers, trade and 
organization journals of all descriptions, 
business and civic organizations, such as 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
clubs, etc., as well as theaters, emotion 





| picture houses, ministers, school teachers, 


public utilities and 
cerns generally. 
“Broadcast, it to the public” is the mes- 


large business con- 


sage sent out by the Department. “Have 
}employeg coming in contact with the pub- 
lic talk It constantly,” it says. 


Extra Postal Services 


As only special delivery mail will be de- 
livered on Christmas Day and the day fol- 
‘lowing, that fact should be impressed on 
| the general public so that late mailers de- 
siring to insure the delivery of their 
Christmas mail on or before Christmas 
may avail themselves of such service. 
During the heavy mailing days preceding 
| Christmas, both the main offices and clas- 
| sified stations will be kept open in the 
evening as long as the volume of business 
| warrants. The frequency of collections will 
| be increased as becomes ne@essary in or- 
der to keep outlying stations and street 
letter boxes clear of deposited mail. 


withhold heavy mailings of catalogues, 
calendars, etc., Guring the period from 
Dec. 10 to Jan. 1. Calendars should be, 
mailed sufficientiy in advance of Dec. 10 
to permit delivery before that date. This 
does not apply to current advertising that 
affects the holiday sales. 

As an aid to the shop and mail early 
campaign, all banks conducting Christmas 
savings clubs will be urged to send out 
checks not later than between Dec. 1 
and 5. 

Distribution Facilities 

At offices where acute congestion occurs 
because of insufficient space, arrangements 
may-be made by postmasters for the es- 
tablishment throughout cities, where war- 
ranted, centers of distribution at centrally 
located points toward which mail should 
be kept constantly moving and from which 
carriers will make deliveries. 

As repeatedly stated, the successful han- 
dling of the Christmas mails is dependent 
principally upon, first, mailing sufficiently 
early to permit handling, transportation 
and delivery before Christmas Day, and 
second, the handling and delivery or dis- 


To accomplish this, there must be a full 
measure of cooperation by all. First, by 
the public in properly preparing the mat- 
ter for the mails, and then mailing it 
sufficiently early. 

Second, by ‘the post office in providing 
the public with adequate facilities and 
necessary information. Third, by all em- 
ployes in putting forth unstinted effort, 
j both in educating the public to the ad- 
vantages of early mailing and handling 
all mail promptly and efficiently as re- 
ceived. If these things are done, there 
will be no after-Christmas report from 
any post office of “stuck” mail and no 





Geodetic Survey.—(Department of Com- 
| merce.) 








criticism from the public because of de- 
layed, mails. 





| 





the same parties, approved by the Board Aug. 
28, 1929 (912), Feb. 3, 1932 (912-1), covering 
through shipments from the Far East and 
Orient to New York, Philadelphia and 
folk, via Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland or Seattle. The purpose of the mod- 
ification is to extend the agreement to cover 
through shipments to Baltimore, Albany, Bos- 
ton and Portland. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., 
with American Fruit & Steamship Corpora- 
tion: The agreement which is modified covers 


Nor-! 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 1 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 


| 


| 
| 


as follows: 


Corn: No. 25177.—H. C. King & Sons, Inc., 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. Rates charged on corn, in carloads, 
from Burbank, Springfield, and Jefferson, 8S. 
Dak., to Chicago, Ill., for beyond, found ap- 


Decisions in Rate and Finance Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced | 





Steamship Company, Inc., to ports in Chin 


a plicable. Complaint dismissed. 


through shipments from Pacific coast ports to 


a 
F. D. No. 9683.—Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation Notes. Authority granted to issue 


$5,500,000 of promissory notes. 
Examiner’s Report 
Sand: No. 17517 and Related Cases.—Rates 


date, with the exception of India, has been 
60 cents an hour. Classified and tempo- | substantially reduced. The total acreage 


1, 1932, is 13,210,000 bushels compared with 


Large advertisers will be requested to) 


patch daily of all mail received that day. | 


and reissue from time to time not exceeding | 


Acreage in all the countries reporting to 


is now estimated to be about 5 per cent 
less than last year. 

The official estimate of the production 
of flaxseed in the United States as of Oct. 


13,310,000 bushels, the Sept. 1 estimate, 
and only 2,000,000 bushels larger than the 
short crop harvested last year, when there 
was widespread abandonment on account 
of the drought. 

The five-year (1924-1928) average pro- 
duction in this country was 23,287,000 
bushels, or 10,000,000 bushels more than 
the indicated production for the current 
year. Crop conditions have not been fa- | 
vorable in Estonia this year. The flax-| 
seed crop is reported to be 20 per cent 
below the average of the past 10 years. 





_ AVIATION 








Federal Rulings 
In Broadcasting 
Pleas Announced 





Decisions Handed Down by 


Radio Commission Upon 
Wireless Applications  Al- 
so Are Made Public 


The Federal Radio Commission. Nov. -1 
announced the following decisions on ap- 





| plications: 


Applications granted: 
WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City, granted license covering 
move of transmitter from Hoboken to Flush- 
ing, N. Y., 570 ke., 500 w., shares with WNYC. 
KGFL, Inc., Santa Fe. N. Mex., granted 


| modification of construction permit extending 


completion date from Sept. 17 to Dec. 1. 

KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., granted temporary li- 
cense covering move of station from Siate 
College to Albuquerque, 1,180 kc., 10 kw., simul- 
taneous day with KEX, share evening hours, 
KOB one-third, KEX two-thirds time. 

WESG, Cornel] University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
granted modification of license to move studio 
to Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

WGY, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., granted modification of license to 
use equipment formerly licensed as the main 


| transmitter for auxiliary purposes. 


KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
| City, Mo., granted modification of license to 
use equipment formerly licensed as main 
| trainsmitter for auxiliary purposes. 

| WHBC, C. W. Hayes, Manager, Canton, Ohio, 





General conditions in Argentina, the 
largest producer of flaxseed in the world, 
presage a substantially smaller crop this 
year than last. 
estimate the crop will be about 59,000,000 
bushels against 85,460,000 bushels last 
year.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Market for Produce 
Is Said to Be Weak 
At Opening of Month 








Mixed Trends in Prices of 
Various Farm Products 
Are Noted by Agriculture 
Department in Summary 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

staples mostly inquired for were Strict Low 
Middling to Strict Middling % to one inch 
with some movement in the lower grades. 
Picking and ginning made good progress 
and are now largely completed except in a 
few northern sections. 

In the central northern portion of the 
belt, the harvest of lowland cotton is 
further advanced than is usual at this 
time of year. Number of bales ginned 
from the growth of 1932 prior to Oct. 18 
amounted to 7,300,000 compared with 9,- 
500,000 last season and 9,300,000 the sea- 
son before last. Exports for the ~ week 


compared with 326,741 bales for the corre- 
sponding week last season. 


Domestic cash wheat markets began the 
month near lowest recent prices, but have 
not followed the full decline in futures. Mar- 
ketings continued relatively light while do- 
mestic milling inquiry was of moderate vol- 
ume. Cash grain was quoted at the highest 
premium over futures to date this season. 
Soft Winter wheat markets were steady com- 
pared with other classes of wheat. Market- 
ings of Spring wheat continued to decrease. 
The rye market followed rather closely the 
| price fluctuations in wheat. Reduced offer- 
ings and a fairly active inquiry imparted a 
firmer tone to the cash market on corn, and 
| Prices held generally steady. 
Feed, Markets Weak 

The feed markets were dull and lower the 
second half of October, influenced by a slow 


wheat and coarse grains. 
feeds were fair to moderate. Consumer and 
mixer takings were confined largely to small 


;turns from cash crops were forcing numer- 
| ous feeding economies and greater dependency 
on home-grown grains and forage. 

High protein feeds were relatively weaker 
| than other feedstuffs. The index of millfeed 
prices declined to a new low for the season. 
Compared with a year ago, gulten feed and 


Tankage remained unchanged at Chicago and 
Cincinnati at $25 per ton, at Kansas City at 
$20 per ton, but the quotation at Omaha was 
reduced to $17.50. Meat scrap was reduced at 
Kansas City and Omaha to $25 per ton. 


Choice Cattle in Demand 
In the cattle market price premiums paid 
for an unusually limited supply of highly 
| finished fed steers with weight were mislead- 
ing so far as the otherwise nearly steady cat- 
tle market is concerned. The decline in hog 
values, which left the extreme top at Chi- 
cago near the end of October at $3.35 carried 
the market level back a period of 36 years 
for an equal. Lamb values fluctuated but 
mildly, and net changes were slightly in 
buyer's favor, despite a decrease of sizeable 
dimensions in the marketward movement, and 
& pronounced decrease 
which very materially reduced tonnage. 
A continuation of the _ recent 
dressed beef market gave the selling side of 
the live cattle trade no opportunity to boost 
price levels on the rank and file of the offer- 
ings which consisted mainly of grassers and 
short feds. To a continued slow fresh pork 
trade and weakness in pork provision and lard 
markets, the trade attributed the steady weak- 
ening of hog prices. 
The volume of eastern wool business 


| 
| 
near the beginning of the month. 

Butter Markets Unsettled 

The general undertone of the butter mar- 
kets was nervous and unsettled at the end 
of October. Buyers were indifferent and 
found it comparatively easy to satisfy re- 
quirements, especially on the better grades, 
as receivers put forth considerable effort to 
keep their floors cleared of each day’s arrivals. 

The fact that butter continues to move 
}out of storage at the rate of about four mil- 
| lion pounds per week is, in the opinion of 
}many operators, an indication of rather sat- 
isfactory consumptive outlets. Prices on but- 
ter for future delivery on the Chicago Mer- 
|cantile Exchange declined, under lack of buy- 
ing, partly in sympathy with the weaker po- 
sition of eggs and grains. 

Cheese markets were weak and quotations 
declined fractionally in most quarters in an- 
ticipation of lower country replacement costs. 
}In Wisconsin producing sections prices were 


According to an unofficial | 


ended Oct. 28 amounted to 151,122 bales | 


consumer demand and further weakness in | 
Supplies of most | 


quantities for immediate needs only. Low re- | 


hominy feed have shown the greatest decline. | 


in average weights 


| 
sluggish | 


was | 
limited but such sales as were made were, 
closed at prices indicating a steady market | 


served by The East Asiatic Company, Ltd., 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco. Transhipment expense at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco is to be ab- 


tain schedule changes will be made on the | 
route between Los Angeles and the East, | 
via Salt Lake City, a 3 hour and 20 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, with transhipment at New 
Orleans. 
The purpose of the modification is to ex- 


{clude shipments of agricultural implements 


minute later departure time in the eve- 
ning from Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia has been ordered, which will per- 
mite an air mail dispatch out of Los An- 
geles at 11:45 p. m. instead of 8:25 p. m., 
with the same delivery in the cities of the 
Middle West and as far east as points on 
the air mail route between Cleveland 
Ohio, and Albany, N. Y. 

The air mail contractor, in keeping with 
the desire to continually improve the 


service, is placing large tri-motored passen- | 


ger planes on this schedule in place of the 
smaller single-motored passenger planes 
heretofore operated. In line with the 
development of commercial sm. which 
the Post Office Department is charged by 
law to foster, it is possible for air passen- 


ger traffic to be handled out of Los An- 
geles in the evening at 11:45 p. m. and 
travel in large and commodious planes to 


the East. 


The placing of this larger equipment on 
the line between San Diego, Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City steps up the cruisinr 
of 129 


Speed from 109 miles to in cuttts 
miles an hour. 





as general 


merchandise under the terms of 


sorbed by the carriers. 

| + 

| China to Atlantic Coast: 

| The East Asiatic Company with Luckenbach 
| Steamship Company: Covers through billing 
| arrangement covering shipments_from Hong 
| Kong, Shanghai, and other Chinese ports of 
|call of The East Asiatic Company, Ltd., to 
‘North Atlantic ports of call of Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc., with transhipment 
}at San Francisco or Los Angeles ‘arbor. 
| Transhipment expense at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed by the car- 
riers. 


| 


Puget Sound Carriers Conference 


| The carriers party to this agreement are 
| engaged in transportation by water between 
various ports situated on Puget Sound and 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. The memoran- 
dum of agreement submitted to the Board 
| records the agreement between these carriers 
;}to establish and maintain uniform rates of 
|freight as set forth therein for transporta- 
tion between specified out-ports and Seattle 
or Tacoma, and also between the two latter 
| Ports, of interstate shipments transhipped at 
|either of the latter pors to or from vessels of 
inercoastal carriers serving Atlantic Coast 
|ports. The agreement is subject to cancella- 


| 


this agreement. An agreement (1959) cover- 


been approved by the Board. 


New Rail Rate Changes 
Authorized in Virginia 


railroads in Virginia to make effective Dec 
1 on intrastate traffic the changes in rules 


Special Permission No. 114190 of May 6 


No. 250-A. 


their application for a revision of 





; tion upon 60 days’ written notice by any of 
| the carriers party thereo. 

The participating carriers in this agree- 
ment are Border Line Transportation Com- 
pen Puget Sound Freight L'no Puset 

> ay Somoe cod Skecit Biter 
| Navigation & Trading Company. The agree- 


of freight, other than perishable freight 
|to be the same as those applicable at point 


|in sctealled official classification territory | 


jin Virginia. 





ing shipments of agricultural implements has | 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 1. 


The Virginia Corporation Commission 
issued an order yesterday authorizing the 


charges and descriptions as authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 


1932, and as set forth in Supplement 8 to 
Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1616, Tariff 


The State Commission in another case 
held that the carriers fad failed to justify 
the 
|charges for reconsignment and diversion 


Lumber: No. 


Rate on lumber and veneer box material, 
carloads, 
boro, N. C., to Spray, Leaksville and Draper, 
|able or unduly prejudicial. 
missed. 
| Poultry: 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 
ther consideration, findings in 
| On reconsideration, 183 I. 
report, 174 I. C. C. 611, which are affirmed. 
Cottonseed Cake: 
tion No. 14690.—Cottonseed Cake and Meal 


cottonseed cake and meal, molasses dipped 


. 


Commerce Act. 


»|Company Control. Supplemental order 


of control, under a substitute lease, 


Fe Railway Company. 


to issue promissory 
amount not 


notes 





24544.—Carolina Cotton & | 
Woolen Mills Company v. Southern ae 
n 
over interstate routes from Golds- 


reduced 1 cent, making the price of Twin 
cheese 10 cents, or 34, cents under a year 
ago. 


on Chert, Clay, Sand and Gravel Within State 
of Georgia. Upon further hearing in No, 17517 
and associated proceedings, found: 

1. That the evidence fails to justify the ap- 


Poultry Market Irregular 


N. C., and Fieldale, Va.. found not unreason- 
Complaint dis- 


No. 22684 and Related | Cases.— 
Hulen-Toops Company v. Cleveland, Cincin- 
Upon fur- 
ormer report 
. C; 385, reversed in 
so far as they differ from findings in original 


Fourth Section Applica- | 


Molasses Dipped. Authority granted, on con- 
ditions to establish and maintain rates on 


carloads, from, to and between points in Mis- 
sissippi Valley, southwestern and western ter- 
ritories, without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision of section 4 of the Interstate 


F, D. No. 3534.—Salina & Santa Fe Railfay 
en- 
tered authorizing the acquisition by the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
° e 
railroad and property of the Salina & Santa! 
Previous report, 90 I. 


89. 

F. D. No. 9598.—Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad Company Notes. 1. Authority granted 
in an aggregate 
exceeding $320,000 to provide | 


proval or prescription of one scale of rates in 
lieu of the two scales, one for single-line and 
the other for joint-line application, approved 
or prescribed in the original proceedings and 
now prevailing generally throughout the South 
on sand, gravel, crushed stone and allied 
commodities. Method to be followed by short 
lines or their shippe@:s in securing relief in 
exceptional cases where the operation of the 
dual system of rates works a real’ and sub- 
stantial hardship. indicated. 

2. Discontinuance of authority granted in 
original proceedings to certain short or weak 
lines to charge an arbitrary of 25 cents per 
ton in addition to standard line scales, not 
justified. The assessment of this arbitrary is 
optional. 


Schedules Suspended: 

By order entered Oct. 31 in I. and S. Docket 
No, 3822, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
eeprneet from Nov. 1, 1932, until June 1, 
1933, the operation of certain schedules pro- 
posing to eliminate Industrial City from the 
list of industrial sidings or team tracks at St. 
Joseph, Mo., leaving no provisions in force for 


The dressed poultry market for October 
experienced no pronounced developments out- 
side of regular seasonal changes. The mar- 
ket on small sizes of chickens seems to have 
reached the low point for the season early 


on sizes weighing between 112 and 3 pounds 
j}advanced 1 cent. Quotations on larger sizes, 


son’s rapidly increasing receipts. 

The egg market continues without much 
change in prices. 
eggs from storage in October fell rather 
sharply behind those of & year earlier, the 
storing of surplus high-quality fresh eggs off- 
setting to a large extent the fairly heavy 
withdrawals of eggs stored‘ earlier in the 
season. 

Inasmuch as stocks in storage average 
about 40 per cent less than those of last 
year at this time, the slowing up of with- 
drawals compared with a year earlier is not 





handling carload traffic at that point. 

By order entered in I. and S. Docket No. 
| 1932, until June 1, 1933, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to cancel the rout- 
ing on sheep, in carloads, from points on the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 





3823, the Commission suspendéd from Nov. 1, | 


}on the whole it appears quite good. 
Potato, Markets Uncertain 


Potato markets were unsettled near the be- 
Western New York de- 
clined to 58-60 cents per 100 pounds on Round 
Whites, but Michigan was steady on Russell 


ginning of November. 


in the month, since which time, quotations | 
however, declined 1 to 3 cents under the sea- | 


The net withdrawals of | 


causing the concern that it might otherwise. 
The storage situation has lost some of the | 
favorable position of a few months ago, but 


}granted authority to operate simultaneously 
| with Station WNBO Nov. 8, from 9 p. m. te 
|midnight, EST., in order to broadcast elec- 
}tion returns. 

WSAX, The Burlington Daily News, Burl- 
|ington, Vt., granted authority to broadcast 
}election returns Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

KGY, Inc., Olympia, Wash., granted author- 
ity to operate from 6 p. m., EST., Nov. 8, to 
6 a. m., PST., Nov. 9, in order to broadcast 
election returns. 

+ + 


WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., 
Mass., granted modification of construciion 
permit approving transmitter location off 
Salem Turnpike, Saugus, Mass. 
|; WHODL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., granted authority to 
operate Nov. 4, from 7:30 to 10:30 p. m., in 
order to broadcast political program. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Co., Fresno, Calif., 

granted modification of construction permit 
approving transmitter location to West side 
of Ist Avenue, 14 mile south of Shields, Ave., 
Fresno, Calif., changing frequency to 580 kc., 
{increasing power to 500 w. and installing new 
| equipment. 
W10XR, Kohler Aviation Corporation, port- 
jable, Pairs Township, Mich., granted modi- 
fication of construction permit to change ap- 
paratus from self-excited oscillator to master 
oscillator power amplifier. 

WRDB, Press Wireless, Inc., Washingion, 
D. C., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to July 1, 
| 1933, and change in frequencies to 5,285, 5,355 
j}ke. WJU, Hicksville, ong Island; granted 
| modification of construction permit exteiuding 
| completion date to Feb. 15, 1933. _KGWB, Dal- 
las, Tex.; WRDD, Atlanta, Ga.; KGWC, Kan- 
|sas City, Mo.; KGWD, Denver. Colo.; KG‘\VH, 
|Salt Lake City; KGWF, Minneapolis; KG\/G, 
| Seattle; KGWE, Los Angeles, granted modi- 
fication of construction permit extending com- 
pletion date to July 1, 1933. 

W6XS, Don Lee Broadcasting System, Gar- 
|dena, Calif., granted modification of visual 
| broadcasting construction permit extending 
completion date to Dec. 1, 1932. 


Inc., Boston, 





| KIDV, Libby, McNeill & Libby, gnoored tally 
;scow “Alaska,” granted renewal” of license 
(fixed public point-to-point telephone), 3,190 
ke., 2 w. 


| KIEG, Seattle Broadcasting Co., portable, 
granted renewal of broadcast pickup license, 
2,342 ke., 27.5 w. 

TheTexas Company, granted renewal of geo- 
physical station licenses for portables Nos. 1 
| to 19, inclusive. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Iowa City, Iowa, 

ranted construction permit (aviation-airport), 
|frequency 278 kce., 15 w. 

-~+ + 

KGUY, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., granted aviation construction permit to 
| modify equipment at existing airport station, 
|so that equipment will operate as airport sta- 
| tion and also as miniature beacon; same com- 

any, Seattle, Oklahoma City, Burbank, Calif., 

oline, Ill... Spokane, Wash., Toledo, Ohio, 
granted aviation-airport construction permit, 
278 ke., 15 w. 

State of Connecticut, Department of Aero- 

nautics, portable on any aircraft, granted gen- 


| 


!eral experimental license, 41,000, 51,400 and 
| 60,000-400,000 kc., 10 w. 
> eS 


Amateur licenses: 

The Commission granted 186 licenses for 
amateur stations of which 114 were new, 28 
renewals and 44 modifications. 

Set for hearing: 

WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allentown, Pa., 
requests modification of license to increase 
| power from 250 w. to 500 w. on experimental 
| basis. 

WSAN, Allentown Call Publishing Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa., requests modification of license 
|to increase power from 250 w. to 500 w. on 
| experimental basis. 
| KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., renewal of license set 
|for hearing because facilities of station have 
| been applied for. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Co-p., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., license covering move of 
|transmitter from Brooklyn to Long Island 
| City. Designated for hearing because of pro- 
|tests by stations WEVD, WMBQ and WWRL. 
| The WNPD Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio. re- 
| quests construction permit for new station to 
operate on 850 kc., 50 w., daytime (9 a. m. to 
local sunset). 

KUMA, Albert H. Shermann, Yuma, Av°iz., 
requests modification of license to change 
specified hours of operation to 7 to 9 a. 
li a. m. to 2 p. m., 6 to 10 p. m., M. S. T., 
daily. (Now operates 6 to 9 a. m., 12 noon to 
3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m., daily. 

++ + 





Ratification of acts of Commissioners: 
(Action taken Oct. 28.) ’ 

WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
denied authority to operate until 5 p. m., Nov, 
/1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 12, and until 6 p. m., Nov. 
|3, for political and footbar broadcasts. 

Division of Fish and Game, San Francisco, 
Calif., granted temporary authority (60 days) 
to operate transmitter aboard “Bluefin,” pend- 
ing ‘receipt of formal application, frequency 
375 to 16,680 kc. 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., program test period for auxil- 
iary transmitter extended 30 days. 
| (Action taken Oct. 29.) 
| WOM, A. J. St, Antoine and E. J. Regan, 
| St. Albans, Vt., granted authority to operate 
|from 11 a. m. to 12 noon, E. S. T., Oct. 30. 
| WMBH, W. M. Robertson, Joplin, Mo., 
| granted special authority to operate from 8:30 
to 9:30 p. m., C. 8. T., on following Sundays; 
Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, 11, 18, 25 
i i Bt 


» av. 
| 


(Action taken Oct. 31.) 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., authorized to op- 
erate simultaneously with Station WRVA on 
1,110 ke., from 6:30 to 8 p. m., C. S. T., Nov, 
2, in order to broadcast political program. 
| KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
Tulsa, Okla.; WAPI, Birmingham, Ala., authore 
ized to operate simultaneously on Oct. 31 
|from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., C. S. T., and Nov. 
15 from 8 to 9:30 p. m., C. S. T., with 1 kw. 
power. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., au- 
thorized to operate from 9 to 9:45 p. m.. M. 
iS. T., Oct. 31, and from 9 to 10 p. m., Nov. 
1 to Nov. 7, inclusive, instead of from 6 to 
|7 a. m., and from 9 p. m., Nov. 8, to 3 a. m. 
| Nov. 9. 

WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
authorized to operate until 5 p. m., C. S. T. 
Nov. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7 and 12, and until 6 p. m., 
Cc. 8. T., Nov. 3. f 

WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala.; WSFA, Montgomery Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala., denied au- 
thority to operate simultaneously with 250 w. 
power on 1,410 ke., Nov. 8, from local sunset 
tol2 p. m., C. S. T., and-until 6 a. m., C, S. T., 
Nov. 9. (Action taken Nov. 1.) 








Whites at 60 w 65 cents; North Dakota Red 
River Ohios reached 70 cents, but South 
Dakota Early Ohios declined to 55-60 cents,” 
and Idaho Russet Burbanks held at $1.05 to 
1.10. 

$ Cabbage markets were generally weaker on 
all arrivals. Onions sold slightly lower. The 
f. o. b. onion market in Michigan declined 
to 25 cents per 50 pounds. Celery prices were 
mostjy lower. Tennessee Nancy Hall sweet po- 
tatoes tended higher, but most other arrivals 
declined in price. , 

Michigan grapes were firm in city mar- 
kets, but New York stock sold slightly lower. 
| Apple growers in southwestern ichigan re- 
|eeived lower prices on Rhode Island Green- 
ings at 70 to 80 cents per bushel basket, with 
Baldwins at 70 to 75 cents and Yorks at 75 
to 80 cents. Spys strengthened to 85 cents-$1, 


ster i y : ; S - d Delicious brought $1 to $1.10. The Pecific 

’ for improvement-, equipment, and|;Company to eastern destinations via the | Rurals at 40 to 45 cents and Wisconsin ship an , c : 
S poy corporate requirements. . Great Northern Railway or the Northern Pa- | ping points advanced to 43-44 cents on Round Northwest Aucted Extra weere, mecee Ma. 
2. That part of the application which seeks | cific Railway, which would revit in the ap- “hiter. Minnesota shippers quote? a wider large, Jona hens tronger at 8 a 2 y box, 
authority to bortew not exearding $52 00 | n'‘catien of ister combinz’ien vates via cence of 33 to 45 cents. The Chicaso carlot ' with Winesay firm at 6) to 9) cents. City 








those routes. 
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) potato market was stronger on northern Round 


apple markets were mostly firm. 
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Business Expansion for Month Loan for Banks 
Is Found More Than Seasonal 





Reserve District Factories Lead in Autumn Improvement, Says’ 


Department of Commerce 





Factory Output Increases 
More Than Usual for 
Three Months, Says Phil- 
adelphia Bank 


Philadelphia, Pa. Nov. 1.—Industrial 
conditions have shown further improve- 
ment during late Septefmber and early 
October in the Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, according to the monthly business 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, just made public. 

“Output of factories has increased more 
than usual for three successive months,” 
the review reports, “and this exceptional 
gain has been fairly well maintained in 
early October, even though activity in 
some of the lines was beginning to slacken 
seasonally. Production of coal also has 
increased more than usual between Au- 
gust and September as well as in early 
October. Awards of building contracts de- 
creased sharply in September but showed 
@ noticeable upturn in the first three 
weeks of October. 

Carloadings Gain 

“More than ordinary gains occurred in 
freight carloadings and retail trade sales. 
Some slight improvement is noted in col- 
lections at retail and manufacturing, 
while at wholesale payment of accounts 
showed little change. Business failures 
continued on the decline both in number 
and in liabilities. Nevertheless, compari- 
sons with other years have continued un- 
favorable, although the spread between 
the current and past levels of activity 
has been narrowing. 

“Industrial employment and pay rolls 
showed further increases in September, 
both manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries sharing ig these gains. About 
one-half of the reporting factories in 
Pennsylvania indicate that further in- 
creases in employment and pay rolis oc- 
curred in the first part of October. 

Borrowings Reduced 

The section dealing with financial con- 
ditions in the district follows in full text: 

During the last month member banks 
reduced borrowings from the reserve bank 
and added to their reserves. Loans con- 
tinued to decline at the banks which re- 
port weekly, but deposits have shown an 
increase. 

Treasury disbursements in this district, 
including new issues of national bank 
notes, exceeded local receipts by more 
than $5,000,000 in the period from Sept. 
21 to Oct. 19. Funds at the disposal of 
the banks also were augumented by a gain 
of $4,000,000 in commercial and financial 
transactions with other districts and by 
the return of money from circulation. Bor- 
rowings from this bank were reduced $5,- 
500,000, mainly by banks outside of Phila- 
delphia, and reserve deposits increased $5,- 
000,000, reflecting chiefly larger sums to 
the credit of Philadelphia banks. 

Coincident with the reduction in bills 
discounted held by this bank, there was a 
drop in the number of borrowing banks 
to the lowest point in the last year. On 
Oct. 19 the total of discounts was $49,000,- 
000, which was only about half the amount 
reported a year ago, when currency de- 
mand was very active. The bank’s hold- 
ings of other bills and securities changed 
little in the last four weeks. Cash re- 
serves increased and the reserve ratio rose 
from 55.1 to 56.4 per cent. 

Customers Loans Decline 





Loans to customers at the weekly re-| 


porting member banks show a further de- 
Cline from $611,000,000 to $602,000,000 and 
now are nearly 20 per cent less than a year 
ago. Such loans are made for many dif- 
ferent purposes, including the carrying of 
securities and loans to other banks, as well 
as advances of a specific commercial char- 
acter. 

In connection with this decline in loans, 
it is to be noted that in September the 
dollar volume of sales at retail was 26 
per cent and at wholesale, 20 per cent 
lower than a year ago, and that the vol- 
ume of manufacturing output in the dis- 
trict was 18 per cent smaller. 

The reporting banks were allotted nearly 
$11,000,000 of new Government securities 
on Oct. 15, for which payment was made 
by deposit credit, and this is approxi- 
mately the amount of the total increase in 
such securities during the four weeks 
ended Oct. 19, suggesting that sales of the 
new issue immediatley after allotment 
were small. Government deposits show 
practically no change in total, taking the 
four weeks as a whole, but net demand 
deposits increased $8,000,000 and there 
also was a small gain in time deposits. 
Balances to the credit of other banks in- 
creased $25,000,000, but the reporting banks 
in turn show an increase of $33,000,000 in 
amounts due from banks. 

Deposits Gain 

There was an increase from $1,957,000,- 
000 in August to $1,964,000,000 in Septem- 
ber in average net demand and time de- 
posits of all member banks. This was 
the most substantial gain in any month 


since the sweeping decline in deposits | 


which set in a year ago. Deposits in the 
larger cities increased and even the smaller 
towns, as a whole, show a virtual cessa- 
tion of the decline which had been in 
progress for many months. 

Outstanding acceptances of banks in 
this district increased from $11,191,000 to 
$12,271,000 during September. This was 
the largest increase in any month of the 
last year and proportionately was consid- 


erably greater than in the rest of the} 


country. Even so the total at the end of the 
month was more than 30 per cent lower 
than a year ago, while the national totals 
show a decline of over 31 per cent. 

The issue of Treasury 3 per cent notes, 
dated Oct. 15, resulted in subscriptions for 
$634,000,000 in this district. The total 
allotted locally, however, was only $21,000,- 
000, of which nearly $7,000,000 was in ex- 
change for maturing securities. 


Limit Set in New Jersey 
On Securing Federal Loans 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1. 


New Jersey is prohibited from borrowing 
in excess of $100,000 from the Federal Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, unless 
the voters by referendum approve such a 
tebt, according to an opinion by Attorney 
General William A. Stevens. 

A ruling was asked on the question by 
Governor Moore when it was suggested by 
Clinton A. Bardo, president of the State 


Taxpayers Association, that a loan. be| 


sought to finance the emergency relief 
(eres of the State. The idea was ad- 
anced as a substitute for the proposed 
420,000,000 bond issue for that purpose. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


seasonal and the totals remain extremely 
low, the September commodity statistics 
indicate that the improvement has been 
rather widespread. 





Commodity prices have been reactionary lat the level of July, to be followed by an | 


since early in September, and the whole- 
sale price level by the third week of Oc- 
tober had receded to a point about half- 
way between the June low and the Sep- 
tember peak. 





Fewer Bank Failures 
And Less Hoarding Noted 


A decrease in bank failures and hoard- 
ing, an increase in monetary gold stock, 
and a further increase in member bank 
reserve iunds have featured the banking 
situation in recent weeks. Bank deposits 
have also increesed, but liquidation of 
the loan account of the member banks | 
has been extended... Security prices have 
been reactionary, and the stock market 
has canceled about half of the July- 
September advance. 

After rising for over two months, com-| 
modity prices during the latter half of 
September and in October turned reac- 
tionary, owing principally to recessions in| 
the prices of farm products and foods. The 
wholesale price level declined over 2 per) 
cent from Sept. 10 to Oct. 22, although | 
the average for last month Was slightly | 
higher than in August. 

Farm prices also decreased from mid- 
September to mid-October, according to 
information reaching the Department of 
Agriculture, after holding steady in the 
preceding month. Food retail prices aver-| 
aged fractionally lower on Sept. 15 than} 
on Aug. 15. 

The September increase in wholesale. 
commodity prices was the third successive 
monthly advance. Of the major groups, 
textile products showed the largest gain 
from August to September, 5.6 per cent, 
with sharp rises in the prices of silk and 





rayon, ctoton goods, and woolen and) 
Hides and leather prod- | 
Prices of | 
fuel and lighting materials declined 1.8) 


worsted goods. 
ucts prices rose 3.6 per cent. 


per cent; building materials, 1.3 per cent. 


Farm Products and Metals 


Show Little Change 


Prices of farm products, foods, and 
metals and metal products remained un- | 
changed. Among the subgroups, prices 
of hides and skins advanced the most—| 
| 23 per cent. Other advances ranging from 
4 to 11 per cent occurred in prices of mis- 
cellaneous foods, leather, cotton goods, 
knit goods, silk and rayon, woolen and 
worsted goods, nonferrous metals, auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, and crude rubber. | 
Declines ranging from 1 to 5.6 per cent) 
included grain, livestock and poiwitry, fruits 
and vegetables, meats, miscellaneous 
leather products, petroleum products, fer- 
tilizer materials, mixed fertilizers, cattle 
feed, and paper and pulp. Fractional 
changes were shown in price of butter, 
cheese and milk, cereal products, bitu- 
minous coal, plumbing and heating ma- 
terials, brick and tile, chemicals, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, house furnishings, | 
and furniture. Wholesale prices in Sep- 
tember averaged about 6.5 per cent below | 
their 1913 level. 

Retail prices of food declined fraction- | 
ally from Aug. 15 to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Twenty-four articles on which! 
the Department of Labor collects data! 
| declined, nine advanced, and nine articles | 
|remained unchanged. 

Prices of farm products received by 
producers remained unchanged from Aug. 
15 to the corresponding date in September. 
A sharp. advance, 12 per cent, in prices 
of cotton and cottonseed was offset by a 14 
per cent decline in fruits and vegetables | 
and a 4.7 per cent drop in grain prices. | 
A small rise in dairy products prices and | 
a@ 12 per cent rise in prices of chickens 
| and eggs advanced the dairy and poultry | 
products group 4.4 per cent. 


Domestic Trade 


While the movement has been charac- 
terized by some irregularity, both’ whole- 
sale and retail trade have improved since 
early Sepiember. This was reflected not 
only in higher sales totals for the month 
|but also in an increase in employment 
in the industry. Wholesaling was slightly 
more active because of buying for Fall 
stocks and the freer movement of mer- 
chandise through retail channels. This 
activity continued throughout the month 
and by the end of the second week in 
| September the general movement of goods 
|had improved considerably, although still 
remaining well below a year ago. The 
|Spread as compared with last year has 
been steadily reduced in recent weeks. No 
appreciable change took place in the 
earlier half of October, but another mod- 
erate revival was reported during the} 
third week. 

A marked gain in the movement of gen- 
eral merchandise usually occurs in Sep- 
tember, but this year most classes of es- 
tablishments experienced greater than 
| Seasonal advances. Department store sales 
advanced 42 per cent, while the seasonally 
adjusted index moved 3 per cent higher. 
Five-and-ten-cent store sales also showed | 
@ greater than seasonal gain. The actual | 
value of goods sold was 4 per cent above | 
| the August level and a gain of 6 ver cent | 
| Was recorded in the adjusted index. Mail- | 
order sales, as indicated by the reports | 
of the two largest companies, experienced | 
an advance of major proportions. 


The transportation of package freight | 
in September showed a substantial gain | 
over August as indicated by less-than- | 
carload freight-car loadings of merchan- | 
dise. Loadings in this class were 6 per 
cent above August and were greater than | 
in any of the three preceding months. ! 
Part of this gain was seasonal, but the | 
adjusted index advanced for the first time | 
during the depression. | 

Commercial insolvencies during Septem- | 
ber were the lowest reported for any} 
month of the current year and the decline 
served as an offset to the marked rise in 
the preceding month, although the totals 
continue unusually high. The liabilities 
| of insolvent companies also reached a new 
|iow for the current year in September. 
This is a continuation of the improvee | 
|ment of August when total liabilities were | 
lower despite a rise in failures. | 

Incorporation of new business enter- | 
prises has continued throughout the first | 
nine months of fhe current year at ap-| 
proximately the level of the two preced- | 
ing years. .Compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1930 and 1931 this| 
year the totals show a decline of 2.5 per 
cent and 2 per cent, respectively. Sep- 
tember iicorporatons were 9 per cent be-| 
|low August but were higher than the fig- | 
ure for a year ago. 

An advance of 24 per cent in newspaper | 




















|retail and wholesale trade. 


| both employment and pay rolls. 
tuminous-coal industry had a similar in- | 


| more 
| cording to the compilation of the Bureau 
|of Labor Statistics, 68 of the 89 reporting 
| manufacturing 


advertising lineage in September marked 
the first gain in a period covering a half 
year. Following an uninterrupted decline 
of four months, the August total remained 
upward ~aovement in September. This is 
a repetition of the movement of last year 
but at a considerably lower level. 
+ + 


Employment 

Employment conditions improved during 
September, with a moderate gain in the 
number at work, and an increase in pay- 
roll disbursements. Available statistics in- 
dicate that the major employment gains, 
in point of numbers involved, were scored 
in the manufacturing industries and in 
The 16 major 
industrial groups reporting to the Bureau 


|of Labor Statistics recorded a gain of 3.5 


per cent in employment and an increase 


|of 2.5 per cent in pay rolls during Sep- 


tember. The largest relative gains in both 
employment and pay rolls were in the 


|canning and preserving industries, where 
| seasonal increases of 27 per cent in em- 


ployment and of 14 per cent in pay rolls 
were shown. The coal industry also re- 
ported an extension of the gains of the 


| preceding month, with the anthracite in- 


dustry having a 14 per cent increase in 
The bi- 


crease in pay rolls accompanied by a 5 


| per cent increase in employment. 


In the service industries, the trends were 
somewhat mixed, with the retail and 
wholesale trade groups showing seasonal 
increases in employment and most other 
industries reporting continued recession. 
|As in preceding months, the declines in 
these industries were not particularly 
severe and this was true of pay-roll totals 
as well. The drop in pay rolls in the 
telephone and telegraph industry, however, 
was the largest for any month this year. 
Pay rolls in the power, light, and water, 
and telephone and telegraph groups are 
currently about three-fourths of the 1929 
average, in retail and wholesale trade 
about two-thirds, and in the mining in- 
dustry from one-fifth to one-half. 

Factory employment increased in Sep- 
tember by more than the usual seasonal 
amount, and the adjusted index of the 
Federal Reserve Board advanced 2.6 per 
cent, marking the second sucessive monthly 


increase and the largest gain in this in-| 
dex since the end of 1929. The increases | 


in employment were more widespread than 
in August, when the upturn was mainly 
the result of the spurt in the textile and 
leather industries. In September all the 
major groups excepting machinery, trans- 
portation, and rubber products employed 
individuals than in August. Ac- 


industries reported in- 
creased employment. In August less than 
half showed increases. In each of the 
groups reporting higher employment to- 
tals, with the exception of the chemical 
industries, the gain was greater than sea- 
sonal. 

Factory pay rolls increased 5 per cent 
during September, the industries reporting 


}employment gains also having larger pay- 


roll disbursements. The chemical indus- 


In Nevada Asked | 


Governor Seeks 2 Million® Ad- 
vance.to Tide Over Financial 
Difficulties 


Governor Fred B. Balzar, of Nevada, 
confered, Nov. 1, with President Hoover 
at the White House, regarding a proposed 
loan of $2,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to aid all the banks 


| 

| of that State to tide over their financial 
| difficulties. Nevada already has obtained 
a loan of $4,000,000 for the purpose from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Governor Balzar stated. 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Governor Balzar said he had sent | 
instructions earlier in the day to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Nevada to declare a 
| two-weeks’ holiday for the banks of the 
| State. 








|curities and in open-market purchases 
were negligible. The greater part of the 
|month’s decline was accounted for by a 
drop of approximately $100,000,000 in total 
bills discounted, which has continued since 
j the end of the month. The holdings of 
| bills bought in the open market are at 
}an extraordinarily low level when com- 
pared with 2holdings of a year ago. Bankers’ 
| acceptances outstanding at the end of 
September were the lowest in six years. 

{| Money in circulation declined further 
| during the month. This decline took place 
|at a time of seasonal increase and it is, 
| therefore, evident that there was a return 
|of hoarded currency roughly equivalent 
| to this normal increase and the reported 
| decline in the circulation figures. Gold 
| has continued to flow into the country and 
|has eased the general money market and 
credit conditions. 

Bank suspensions during September 
were only 65, as compared with 132 in July 
j and 85 in August. Fourteen banks re- 
| opened during the month, with deposit lia- | 
bilities of only $3,000,000 less than those | 
of the newly suspended institutions. 

+ + 


Security and Money Markets 

Security markets were featured during 
September by intermittent strength and 
weakness. In the early part of the month 
| both stock and bond prices continued the 
upward trend of the preceding month. 
During the escond week pronounced weak- 
ness set in, and only because of occa-| 
sional rallies did the stock price index 
show a slight gain for the month. Fur- 
ther weakness was again in evidence after 
the first week of October. 

Bond prices showed the same general 
tendency as stock prices, although certain 
groups of issues remained firm throughout 
the entire period. High-grade industrials 
and public-utility issues were strong at the 
|Close of the month and advances in for- 
;eign issues, as well as in United States | 
| Government bonds, were well sustained 
| throughout the period. 

New financing has remained on a low 
\level. Capital issues during September 
| were 17 per. cent below those of August, 
| while during the first half of October 
| weekly changes were irregular. New bond 
| flotations of the period under review were 
;confined largely to several public-utility 
j issues and some 20 small State and mu- 
nicipal issues. Long-term real estate 
| bonds made their appearance during Sep- 
tember after two months of complete in- 
activity. 

| Money rates showed virtually no change 
during September and the early part of | 
October. After the second week of the 














| crease in the petroleum refining industry. term Government securities, which sold by 


tries were an exception, the increase in|current month rates tended to weaken. 
employment belng accompanied by a slight | An exception to the absence of change 


drop in pay rolls as a result of a de-| during September was the yield on short- 


|the first time in 


In other branches pay rolls were larger. 
> + * 


Credit and Banking 


The rapid decline in bank credits out- 


| Standing which had featured general 


credit conditions for some months were 
terminated in September. Reporting mem- 
ber banks reported an appreciable increase 
in total loans and investments, an upturn 
which, while not directly related to the 
commodity or security prices, followed 
closely the trend of the latter. The in- 
crease was entirely in loans on securities 
and in investments. So-called “all other” 
loans, which reflect conimercial borrowing, 
continued to fall and dropped to a level 
not approached since 1922. 

A special factor which inunderlies the 
low level of commercial borrowing is found 


| in the activity of the Reconstruction Fi-|ening of their own reserve positions. 
|nance Corporation. Loans normally made | the same time the additional issues of na- 
| through commercial banks are temporarily | tional bank notes under the provisions | 


made through this governmental agency. 
In its report of Oct. 4, the Corporation 


states that since the beginning of its op-| 


erations on Feb. 2, loans made available 
to agriculture, commerce, and industry 
amounted to approximately $1,183,000,000. 

Member-bank investments have also 
been influenced by special factors, For 
1932 investments of 


the end of the month at rates that elim- 
inated all net income and reduced the 
yield to zero. Choice commercial paper 
of three months or less sold in certain sec- 
| tions of the cduntry at rates as low as 
}1% per cent. 
| Brokers’ loans as reported by member 
| banks of New York increased during Sep- 
| tember to a point somewhat above the re- 
ported May level. The figures on brokers’ 
loans reported by the New York Stock Ex- 
change also showed a marked rise for the 
month. The general increase has con- 
| tinued during the first half of October. 
The situation in the money markets was 
{considerably eased by the continued in- 
|flow of gold and the return of currency 
| from hoarding. Banks were enabled to re- 
| duce their indebtedness at the Federal re- 
serve banks with a corresponding strength- 
At 


|of the recent amendment has aided the 
| liquidity of bank portfolios. This condition 
has retarded the selling of securities by 
| banks and has acted as a stimulus to the 
absorption of new Government and mu- 
| nicipal issues. 

| Compared with a year ago security prices 
‘are still comparatively low. However, 
whereas in September and October of 1931 


Further Advance 


In Employment Is 
Shown for Month 


Operating Time and Number | 
Employed Was Expanded, | 
According to Review by 


Federal Service 


Expansion in volume of employment in 
many industries is shown in the monthly 
review by the Employment Service, De- 
partment of Labor. Both operating time 
and number employed was improved, ac- 
cording to the review. (Publication of the 
review in full text was begun in the issue 
of Oct. 31, continued Nov. 1.) It con-| 
cludes: | 

Texas.—Employment improved through- | 
out the State during September, due 
largely to the expanded highway con- 
struction program and harvesting of the 
cotton crop. There were 2,427 miles of 
highway work under way, employing 20,- 
850 men, with a further expansion ex- 
pected in October. A surplus of labor, 
however, embracing all classes of workers, | 
continues in practically all communities. 


++ + 


Utah.—A slight increase was noted in 
industrial employment during September. ! 
A number of establishments remained | 
closed, while the flour mills and meat- 
packing houses maintained normal sched. | 
ules. The transportation departments of 
the railroads operated with’ increased 
forces, but with no change reported in the 
mechanical and maintenance-of-way de- 
partments. 

A slight increase in employment oc- 
curred in the coal mines, although some 
remained inactive: Some of the metal 
mines worked with reduced forces en- 
gaged and others were closed. The smel- 
ters and ore mills operated with reduced 
forces. Operations and employment con+ 
tinued to increase in the cement plants, 
due to the demand for this product on 
highway and bridge projects to cost $514,- 
726, street paving, and the erection of 
municipal buildings throughout the State, 
employing a large number of workers. 

Canning plants continued to operate 
with reduced forces, while the sugar fac- 
tories reopened, employing many skilled 
and unskilled workeds. A further decrease 
was reported in the number of building 
permits issued during the month. The 
erection of an auxiliary oil-refining plant, 
a municipal airport building, and several 
Federal structures furnished employment 
for a large number of skilled and unskilled 
laborers. 

Aerial and underground cable relief and 
extensions afforded work for many skilled 
laborers. A slight increase was noted in 
the demand for farm help, due to the 
heavy beet crop, but a surplus of these 
workers obtained. 

++ + \ 

Virginia—Employment throughout the | 
State continued on a restricted basis dur- 
ing September; however, activity increased 
in plants producing silk, overalls, shirts, 
furniture, woolen goods, shoes, chemicals, 
veneer, cellophane products, textiles, bak- 
ing powder, cement, mirrors, gas engines, 
powder, paper, peanut products, tin cans, 
bags, packing cases, and tobacco products. 

Part-time schedules and reduced forces 
obtained in several industries, including 
lumber mills, machine shops, pipe foun- 











| projects, small dwellings, 





dries, chinaware factories, mineral prod- 
ucts, and fertilizer plants. An automo- 
bile-assembling plant also worked on a 
restricted basis. Employment schedules 
in the coal mines improved slightly. 

Forces in the railroad transportation 
division and shops continued curtailed. 
Although building was more active, many 
building-trades men were idle. Activity 
in the canning factories increased, due to 
seasonal influences. The volume of high- 
way construction was enlarged and many 
additional laborers were employed. 

A number of Federal-aid highwa proj- 
ects recently awarded promise work for 
hundreds of men during the Fall months. 
Municipal improvements and Federal proj- 
ects under way engaged many workers. 
The fdarm-labor situation continued to 
show some improvement. The supply of 
workers in practically all sections was in 
excess of requirements. 

+~+ + 

Washington.—Although the majority of 
industrial plants operated on part-time 
schedules, with forces engaged on a ro- 
tated plan, the general public appeared 
more optimistic than for some time past. 
An evident upward trend occurred in the 
lumber and logging industries. Numerous 
shingle mills resumed operations, recalling 
several hundred furloughed employes. 

The State Highway Department in- 
creased employment slightly, employing 
approxmately 5,500 men during September, 
1,000 of this number being engaged on un- 
employment relief projects. Various high- 


the reporting member banks exceeded $8,- | gold was being rapidly withdrawn from the | Way and bridge-construction contracts, 


000,000,000. During September alone these 
investments increased over $450,000,0000, a 
great part of the increase being the result 
of heavy participation on Sept. 15 in the 
purchase of new Government issues. While 
increases were especially noticeable in the 
case of New York banks there was also a 
growth of total loans and investments by 
banks outside of New York. These Gov- 


ernment issues partially reflect the use of | 


bank credit which would ordinarily ap- 
pear in the figures of commercial loans. 
Since the end of September, weekly 
changes in member bank loans and in- 


vestments have not been particularly pro- | 


nounced. 


During September, total Federal reserve | 


bank credit showed a decline which has 
continued during the first half of October. 


Changes in holdings of Government se-| 





U. S$. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


"Oct. 29. Made Public Nov. 1, 1932 | 


Receipts 
Interna] revenue receipts: 








TROONNS WOR, 00 05 sneseccuxsees $604,564.61 
Miscellaneous internal 
a. ccc wad <stea tenes wenokil 1,865,963.19 | 
Customs receipts ........ 630,663.17 | 
Miscellaneous receipts* 363,693.47 
Total ordinary receipts .... $3,464,884.44 
Balance previous day ......... 766 578,333.88 


Expenditures 
Géneral expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 


$770,043 ,218.32 


$3,248,619.36 
1,603,265.22 
423,893,12 

















Panama Canal ... 6,805.35 
All, OGROP o6 cece 643,633.84 
THOR secs 


J eee eae $5,926,216.89 
Public debt expenditures ...... 225,955.50 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 


Balance today 


2,049,129.42 
761 841,916.51 


Total $770,043,218.32 
credited direct to appropriations. 
*Includes receipts from miscellaneous sources 


| country and currency hoarded at an 
alarming rate, the psychological factors 
are distinctly favorable at the present time. 
|Gold has been steadily returning on net 
| balance since the middle of the Summer 
|and funds have in recent months returned 
from hoarding at a comparatively rapid 
rate. 


| The surveys of other industries, is- 
sued by the Department, will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 3. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending between Oct. 
6 and Oct. 31, as reported to the Comp- 
|} troller of the Currency and made public 
| Nov. 1, were: © 

Oct. 6: First National Bank of Greenberg, 
Kans., resources, $358,350. 

Oct. 7: First National Bank of Morgan, IIl., 
resources, $265,359; First National Bank of 
Lewisville, Ind., resources, $396,017. 
|_ Oct. 8: First National Bank of Story City, | 
| Iowa, resources, $386,000; First National Bank 
lof Egan, S. Dak., resources, $206,050 
Oct. 10: First National Bank of Springfield, 
Oreg., resources, $146,930. 
| Oct. 11: Farmers National Bank of Gonzales, 
Tex., resources, $862,736; Horner City National 
| Bank of Horner City, Pa., resources, $688,065. 

Oct. 18: First National Bank of Reynolds, 
Ga., resources, $172,478. 

Oct. 19: First National Bank of La Grande, 
| Oreg., resources, $1,387,950. 
| Oct. 20: First National Bank of Palestine, | 
| Ill., resources, $276,156. 
| Oct. 22: First National Bank of Flandreau, 
|S. Dak., resources, $485,293; United States Na- | 
tional Bank of Deer Lodge, Mont., resources, 
$776,689 | 

Oct. 27: National Citizens Bank of Lake) 
|Benton, Minn., resources, $300,013. | 

Oct. 29: First National Bank of St. Fran- 
cis, Kans. 





resources, $337,204. 





Alcohol in German Gasoline 


;crease in building operations. 


}and transportation departments. 


let during the month under appropréations 
made available by the Federal emergency 
relief measure, assure employment for 
many hundreds of additional workers in| 
the near future. 

The coastal cities showed a slight in- 
Several 
river and harbor improvements afforded 
work for a number of laborers. The woolen 
mills, women’s coat, suit, and lingerie fac- 
tories reported increased employment. The 
fruit and vegetable canneries were sea- 
sonally active. A Governmelit torpedo 
station furnished employment for 90 civil- 
ians, and the United States Forest Service 
added to its forces in several parts of the 
State. 

Road building and irrigation projects, 
under the United States Indian Service, | 
afforded work for many Indian laborers. 
There was a lessening in the demand for | 
farm and orchard workers. A surplus of 
all classes of labor obtained at the close of 
the month. 





+~+ + 
West Virginia,—Industrial 


employment 


| increased in several of the major manu-| 


facturing establishments during Septem- | 
ber. A decided upward trend occurred in 
the textile industry, especially noticeable | 
in the silk and rayon products factories, | 
where hundreds of furloughed operatives 
were recalled, and many of these factories 
were reported as operating full time, with 
close to normal forces engaged. 

Fairly satisfactory schedules and a 
slight gain in employment was also noted 
in several of the chemical plants and glass 
and chinaware factories. Employment im- 
proved in the lumber industry, tanneries, 
stone quarries, and in the railway shops 





| A German decree effective Oct. 1, requir-| 
jing the admixture of 10 per cent motor al- 
cohol with motor fuels, has aroused much | 
objection among consumers and other inter-/| 
est It is claimed that motor performance 
in cars as now constructed threatens to de- 
|cline with the additional consumption of al-| 
|}coh@#, and that reconstruction or readapta- | 
tion of motors to the new fuel will damage/| 
export business.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Production and forces in the coal-mining | 
industry in many sections of the State 
showed further gains during the month 
as compared with August. Little change | 
occurred in employment in the iron and 
steel mills and allied industries and op- 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





As of Nov. 1 


New York, Nov. 1—The Federal Reserve 


















Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Austria (schilling) ...........eeeee 13.9437 
Belgium (belga) +» 13.9019 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9616 
Denmark (krone) 17.1407 
England (pound) 329.5708 
Finland (markka) 1.4716 
France (franc) ..... 3.9276 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7442 
Greece (drachma) -5833 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4750 
Italy (lira) ..... rrr ° 5.1175 
Netherlands (guilder) - 40.2028 
Norway (Krone) ...... + 16.7792 
Poland (zloty) + 11,1710 
Portugal (escudo) . 3.0100 
Rumania (leu) .... 5975 
Spain (peseta) 8.1864 
Sweden (Krona) ... + 17.2584 
Switzerland (franc) + 19.2755 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... « 1.3675 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... + 22.6562 
China (Shanghai tael) ....... + 29.6718 
China (Mexican dollar) ......e.e0. + 20.9375 
China (Yuan dollar) .....scceeeees 20.8750 
India (rupee) ........ a 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 





Argentina (peso, gold) .....seeeeeee 58.5835 
Brazil (milreis) ......cscccccccsees « — 7,6300 
GEO TORO) 0 civ vccccscvccccceseceee 6.0250 
Uruguay (Peso) .....cccccccccccesee 47.3333 
Colombia (PesO) ...cccceccsccccees 95.2400 
Bar Give? 0... ccccccccccvcccuevccs 27.1250 


building, 


repairs. Highway construction under way, 
at a cost of $2,387,684, provided employ- 
ment for 5,745 men. Federal emergency 
highway projects awarded during 
month, calling for the expenditure of $2,- 
028,142, will be well under way within the 
next 30 days and wi! absorb several thou- 
sand men. 

Work on a Federal dam and lock at 
London, at an estimated cost of $2,000,- 
000, was opened during October, prom- 
ising work for about 750 men. An excess 
of labor was apparent in practically all 
trades at the close of the month. 


++ + 


Wisconsiin.—Industrial employment con- 
ditions showed a slight improvement dur- 
ing September, which was reflected in in- 
creased employment in the paper industry, 
implement concerns, machine shops, 
woolen and knitting mills. Activities in 
the majority of the industries, however, 
remained below normal, including forging 
plants, furniture factories, railroad shops, 
metal-products concerns, shoe factories, 
woodworking establishments, and coal and 
ore docks. 

State highway projects, such as bridges 
and overhead passes, throughout the State 
furnished employment for 13,657 workers, 
an increase of 1,878 over August. Mu- 
nicipal construction and improvements 
calling for an expenditure of $813,539 ab- 
sorbed a large number of idle men. Build- 
ing under way embraced churches, schools, 
hospitals, repairs to county structures, a 
nurses’ home, library addition, a public 
incinerator, a grain elevator, and an apart- 
ment house. 

Park improvements to cost $75,000 and 
miscellaneous outdoor projects were well 
under way and employed a large num- 
ber of unskilled laborers. There was a 
slight seasonal increase in the demand for 
farm labor, with an ample supply available. 

++ + 


Wyoming.—More than 1,000 men were 
offered employment during October in the 
beet-sugar refining industry, to extend 
over a period varying from 50 to 100 days. 
Railroad and coal-mining operations sea- 
sonally improved. Increased activity also 
occurred in the northern oil areas, 

Miscellaneous manufacturing concerns 
and mercantile establishments maintained 
curtailed forces. The metalliferous mines 
continued inactive. Additional highway 
contracts were awarded during the month, 
calling for the expenditure of $400,000 
made available through Federal unem- 
ployment relief funds, which with work in 
progress will engage many laborers for 
several months. 

Public and private building and utility 
improvements employed a large number of 
men, There was an oversupply of skilled 
and. unskilled labor at the close of the 
month. 


Trade Developments 


Abroad Are Analyzed 


Recent Trends in Australia and 
Belgium Are Reviewed 


Business and industrial conditions in 
Belgium and Australia are summarized in 
the weekly review of world trade just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The section of the review dealing with Bel- 
gium and Australia follows in full text: 

Australia.—Trade is barely steady, but sea- 
sonal conditions are excellent. 


season opened at the beginning of September, 
prices were higher by 20 to 25 per cent for 


fleece wools, compared with closing prices in | 
June, and up 30 per cent in the case of skirt-| usually there is/a seasonal decline. 


ings. At present, however, wool prices are de- 
clining somewhat. Import trade has improved. 
Australia’s credit in London has improved 


++ + 
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STATE BANKING 











Business Activity 
Continues Rise in 


Cleveland Region 


‘Increases in Employment, 


Trade and Industrial Out- 
put Noted, Says District 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 1.—Continued im- 


|provement in general business activity in 
jthe Fourth Federal 


Reserve District is 
noted in the monthly review of the Federal 
Cleveland, just made 


public. The downward trend of employ- 


|ment has been reversed, department store 


trade and whclesale trade show improve- 
ment, hoarding is declining, iron and steel 
production has increased, the value of 
building contract awards was higher, and 
clothing and shoe production was larger. 
Inventories showed little expansion, other 
than seasonal. 

The district 
text: 


summary follows in full 


There was an increase in the volume of| The improvement in general business 
which included several Federal | 2Ctivity discernible in the first half of 
alterations, and September continued in the latter part of 


the month and the first half of October, 
both in the fourth district and the entire 
country. The expansion in most lines was 


the | 8reater than seasonal and was encourag- 


ing since, at this time in the three pre= 
ceding depression years, the trend of gene 
eral business was downward despite the 


|fact that there is usually some improve- 


When the wool | 


ment in the Fall. : 
Industrial Output Rises 

Industrial production advanced from a 
| low point of 58 in July to 60 in August and 
|66 in September. Carloadings rose from a 
low of 48 in the first week of August to 
58.4 in mid-October, after allowing for the 
fact that normally in the Fall of the year 
there is an expansion in loadings as move- 
ment of coal, crops, miscellaneous freight, 
etc., reach their peak. 

Carloadings in the latest week were only 
146 per cent below the corresponding 
week of 1931, whereas the loss for the year 
to date was 26.4 per cent. Some increase 
in the use of electric power was reported 
in this section, but the declines from a | 
year ago continue to be larger than in 
other parts of the country. 

The improvement in this district was 
somewhat slower than in the entire coun- 
try because of the dependence of so many 
local factories on the automobile indus- 
try, which showed a contraction in Sep- 
tember and the first part of October and 
was operating at the lowest level for this 
season since the war. 

Employment Gains 

The downward trend of émployment was 
reversed in September, however, both in 
the district and the entire country and 
pay rolls expanded slightly in the month 
and the first part of October. The greatest 
increases were reported in the metal prod- 
ucts, stone, clay and glass, textile and 
shoe industries, with reductions at rubber 
and automobile factories. 

A sizeable increase in fourth district de- 
partment store sales was recorded in Sep- 
tember, the seasonally adjusted index ad- 
vancing from 51 to 57 per cent of the 1923- 
1925 monthly average. Wholesale sales 
also improved, though dollar value of both 
continues to be about 25 per cent below a 
year ago. 





Financial Conditions 


In the financial field the contrary-to- 
seasonal reduction in money in circula- 
tion continued in late September and the 
first part of October, indicating that 
hoards were still being reduced. Credit 
extended by member banks in leading 
cities of the country was increased largely 
through holdings of Government securi- 
ties, though the volume at banks in this 
district was little changed in the four 
latest wecks. 

At all reserve banks, member bank in- 
debtedness was reduced sharply and re- 
serve balances were increased as a result 
of gold imports and a return flow of eur- 
rency, though little change in the four 
latest weeks was recorded in these items at 
| the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

Steel Output Larger 

Tron and steel production increased by 
considerably more than the usual sea- 
sonal amount in September and the im- 
provement continued at a moderate rate 
in the first half of October. Coal produc- 
tion is still very much below former years. 
Coal production increased sharply in Sep- 
tember, output being 18 per cent below 
the same month of 1931, whereas the nine- 
month reduction was 31 per cent. The 
improvement continued in the first two 
| weeks of October. 
| The value of building contracts awarded 
in this district in the third quarter was 
larger than in the second quarter, though 
The 
| favorable trend also was apparent in the 
first part of October, though the value 
|of awards is still very much below the 








Belgium.—The returning optimism which was average of past years. 


felt in August was generally maintained dur-| 


ing September and a process of fairly s y 


recovery is considered more and more p Mb | 


able. A group of Belgian banks assumed the 
responsibility of marketing the 830,000,000 franc 
issue of five-year treasury bills authorized by 
the Finance Law of Sept. 16. The principal 
loan of 1,500,000,000 francs provided for by the 


Same law was temporarily withheld, presum-| 


ably until the completion of the French loan 


conversion operations, as a substantial portion | 


of the funds would doubtless have to 
tained in France. 


be ob- 


Although the radical reduction in coal stocks | 


was due entirely to the coal strike rather than 


to marked improvement in the demand, the} 


mines were in @ much easier position. The 
import quota of German coal has, by agree- 
been reduced, 


ment, in return for which the 


Belgian railroads will order certain equipment | 


and machines in Germany if such equipment 
can not be advantageously purchased in Bel- 
gium. 
metallurgical industry. 
ducing plants grew stronger every week and 
order books were reported to be well furnished 


for finished products. The trend of the mar-| 
ket was much better and indications were that | 


stocks would have to be renewed in the near 
future, 

The glass market continued slow. Produc- 
tion of window glass was still less than 50 
per cent of capacity while the plate glass in- 
dustry remained unchanged, with prices main- 
tained due to the control of the plate glass 
union. Despite the absence of any basic 
change, a more optimistic feeling prevailed in 
the textile industry as a result of a slight 
improvement in general market conditions and 
firmer raw material prices. 

September was favorable to agriculture. Root 
and fodder plants developed satisfactorily un- 
der the influence of rains. The potato crop 
was abundant, varying from 20 to 30 tons 
per hectare. The beet and chicory 


Fewer Industriel Accidents 


Are Reported in Bay State 
[Continued front Page 5.] 


ber of death cases during the year as/| 


compared with 1930. Total dependency 
was involved in 216 of the 282 deaths, 
569 persons being so dependent. In 35 
cases dependency was partial, with 50 de- 
pendents. In the remaining 31 cases there 
was no dependency. The number of in- 
sured death cases was 253 or 89.7 per cent 


erating schedules remained below normal. of the total. 


September was a good month for the| 
The position of pro-! 


crops were 
——— | 


Clothing Production 

Clothing production in early October 
Was at the highest level in many months 
and shoe production in September was 
above the same month last year. 

Despite the increases in the various 
lines, there were few indications in Sep- 
tember of any expansion in inventories, 
| Other than seasonal. Department store 
| stocks at the month-end were smaller 
than at the close of August and most 
orders, either from wholesalers, jobbers or 
retailers, are for immediate delivery and 
chiefly for current needs. 


also expected to be above normal, though 
Sugar beets will probably show slightly less 
than normal sugar content. Grain crops were 
also satisfactory. Cattle breeding remains 
unremunerative, and breeders are discouraged 
because of continued low prices 





We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, amajor 
utility serving 1 in\27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States and its possgssions. 


Associated Gas and 


Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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Speeding up Court Procedure 


in California - 


A a a 4 4 r 





Acceleration of Legal Business Through Su- 
pervision of State Judicial Council Reviewed 
by Chief Justice of State Supreme Court 





By WILLIAM H. WASTE 


Chief Justice, Supreme Court, and Chairman, Judicial Council, State of California 


HEN ‘the Judicial Council Amendment to 
the State Constitution was presented to 
the people of California for considera- 
tion; in 1926, the judicial business of the State 
was in such an unsettled and confused condi- 
tion that’ the people regarded with much 
favor the proposed. plan. It received en- 
thusiastic support by the press and the pub- 
lic throughout the State, and was approved 
by ‘a great majority of the people voting af 
the election. 
One provision of the Constitution is that 
the chairman of the Council “shall seek to 
- expedite judicial business, and to equalize the 
work of the judges, and shall provide for 
the assignment of any judge to another court 
of a like or higher jurisdiction to assist a 
court or’ judge whose calendar is congested.” 
It was framed on the theory that, since the 
State pays a large part of the salaries of 
superior court judges, it should have the 
right to require that the judges of those 
courts having little business shall help clear 
the congested calendars in other courts of 
both trial and appellate. jurisdiction. 
* ? 


In actual practice, the plan of making such 
assignments has embraced the judges of the 
municipal courts, where established, and, in 
cases of emergency, justices of the peace. As 
evidence of the unification of the judicial 
system of the State, and as demonstrating the 
flexibility of the system, it is interesting to 
note that, in the six years since the first 
transfer was made, the chairman of the 
council has made 3,983 assignments of judges 
to courts other than their own. 

When the Judicial Council was created 
six years ago, the congestion of judicial busi- 
ness of the State was apt to be described 
as “shameful”, “disgraceful”, and “unbear- 
able”. The Council will show that condi- 
tions in the superior courts generally through- 
out the State are now in a very satisfac- 
tory: condition. Long delays between the 
commehcement of actions and the time of 
trial is practically a thing of the past. 

There: is now no real congestion in either 
the trial or appellate judicial business of 
the State. Even in the Superior Court of 
the County of Los Angeles vexatious delays 
in getting causes to trial no longer exist. The 
plan of having, in addition to the- presiding 
judge in that court, a “calendar judge,” whose 
sole business is to so control the business 
of the court that litigants who really desire 
@ speedy hearirig can have it within a very 
short time, coupled with the cooperation of 
the 50 judges of the court, has cleared away 
confusion and delay and substituted order 
and opportunity for quick dispatch of judi- 
cial business. 

It is no longer correct to say that there is 
congestion in the trial gourts of the State. 
There is nothing more than an accumula- 
tien of business, which the present man 
power of the courts has brought to a fairly 
reasonable point, and which is gradually be- 
ing decreased by the present judges and jus- 
tices. 

, + + 

In the appellate business of the State, a 
gratifying reduction has been made in the 
number of undecided cases. Two years ago, 
there were 2,242 uncalendared cases in the 
supreme court and district courts of appeal. 
This year’s report shows only 1,443, a reduc- 
tion of 799, and of the 1,443 pending cases 
in but 659 have the respondents’ briefs been 
filed. 

Two factors may be said to have con- 
tributed to this. First is the service in the 
district courts of appeal of judges of the 
superior court assigned by the chairman of 
the Judicial Council. 

The number of published opinions written 
by justices pro tem. in the district court of 
appeal during the last biennium was 820— 
a number, coincidentally, closely approximat- 
ing the number of the reduction of uncal- 
endared appeals during the same period. The 
total time. given by these justices pro tem. 
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Traffie Offenders; 

9 
. o l 
Non-criminal and 
Crimina 
i | 
By 

Robbins, B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State @f Cone 

necticut 

HERE ought to bea distinct division be- 

tween automobile offenders who are 

criminals and those who are not. The 
linevof demarcation must be set up so defi- 
nitely that everybody can understand it. 

To take care of the two classes of offend- 
ers, the criminal and the noncriminal, there 
is need for two jurisdictions: One, a court 
system which can inflict severe punishment 
on criminals; the other, the licensing au- 
thority which shall determine the question 
of fitness in the light of experience. 

Summonses should run to offenders on the 
basic determination of intent. In adminis- 
tration of such a plan it will be necessary 
to set up some sort of arrangement by which 
@ person prosecuted as a criminal and found 
to- be inadvertent, can be brought before the 
licensing authority, and vice versa. 

The advantages which may be expected to 
aecrue, should a plan such as this work out 
in practice, are af once apparent. On the 
social side a person who is not a criminal 
will no longer be so tagged. The result of 
the segregation and pointing out of the real 
criminal as based: upon intent will be to cen- 
tralize observation on his offense. Then it 
may ‘be expected, fairly, that the result will 
be more severe punishment for crime. 

All of the drives for the arrest and prose- 
cution of inadvertent offenders so far as these 
have existed in the past from motives of 
profiteering for fees with the subsequent bar- 
gaining for nolles on forfeiture of bonds, 
could be expected to cease because determi- 
nation in each case must be by the State 
and .cover fitness to operate. 

Finally, the minor court system would be 
freed. from thousands of petty cases, with 
the result that all of the court officers, and 
especially the justice or judge, would have 
more opportunity to study and work out the 
criminal cases. 


wr 


approximated 157 months, or the equivalent 
of ‘full time for 6 justices and 13 months for 
a seventh. The total cost to the State was 
$43,780.30. 

The output above shown is considerably 
above the average output of the same num- 
ber of regular justices whose time is broken 
by the calling of calendars and the consid- 
eration of petitions for rehearing of decided 
cases, aS weél as petitions for relief in spe- 
cial proceedings—such average output for a 
10-year period being 52 opinions per year by 
each justice. 

+ + 

Had the man power in these courts been 
increased by two additional regular divisions, 
the salaries of six justices would have cost 
the State $120,000—almost three times the 
actual cost. The cost of clerical and secre- 
tarial assistance, permanent quarters, and 
other expenses necessarily incident to -the 
creation of new divisions, based on the ap- 
prepriation for the two new divisions estab- 
lished in 1919, would have approximated 
$40,000. 


We may, therefore, justly assert that the 
pro tem. justice method has disposed of this 
great amount of appellate business at a bien- 
nial saving to the State of over $100,000. 

Another cause in reducing the number of 
cases in appellate courts is the creation and 
operation of the appellate departments of the 
superior courts in Los Angeles and in San 
Francisco, coupled with the increased juris- 
diction—including money demands up to $2,- 
000—of the municipal courts. The fact that 
their judgments are final has greatly de- 
creased the number of causes appealed. 

The appellate department of the Los An- 
geles Superior Court, in operation just three 
years, has disposed of 2,613 appeals—a record 
for quantity and speed probably unexcelled 
in courts anywhere. In San Francisco, the 
creation of the appellate department, more 
recently instituted, has been equally suc- 
cessful, but handling a less number of cases. 

The question of whether decisions of the 
appellate departments are legally subject to 
further review has been settled in the nega- 
tive by the action of the supreme court in 
denying a petition for certiorari to review an 
appeal decided py the appellate department 
of the Los Angeles Superior Court. Had it 
not been for the law giving finality to the 
decision of the appellate department of the 
superior’ court, appeals in more than 1,200 
of the cases appealed to that department 
in Los Angeles alone were potentially appeal- 
able to the district court of appeal. 

Written opinions are not required of the 
appellate departments of the superior courts. 
This is responsible for the correspondingly 
greater number of decisions the appellate de- 
partment is able to hand down. 


+ + 

The Council has endeavored to make clear 
the comparatively greater burden imposed 
upon the appellate tribunals of California 
than upon corresponding tribunals in other 
jurisdictions, because of the provision in the 
California Constitution that all decisions of 
the supreme court “shall be given in writing 
and the grounds of the decision shall be 
stated.” 

Strong emphasis has been laid upon the 
fact that an enormous expense would be inci- 
dent to constantly increasing the number of 
courts and judges with population and liti- 
gation increases as is reasonably @ertain in 
this State, and,that some other method of 
meeting the situation ought to be adopted. 
The problem had been partially solved in 
other jurisdictions by greatly reducing the 
number of opinioms required to be written, 
without reducing the value to the public of 
the work of the appellate courts. 

In 1901, the legislative appropriation for 
the judicial department of the State was 
$579,435. In 1931, the appropriation totaled 
2,078,295, an increase in 30 years of over 
258 per cent. We may readily believe that 
taxpayers faced with the probability of in- 
creased levies, and a finance department con- 
templating a growing deficit, will heartily 
appreciate any effort and accomplishment of 
the Judicial Council and the State Bar caicu- 
lated to obviate any increase in man power 
of the courts. 

On the other hand, there is no basis for 
the belief that the output of the present 
regular members of the appellate tribunals 
of California can be materially increased if 
existing requirements and limitations are 
continued. The only alternative to increase 
in man power is improved procedugfe and re- 
lief from unnecessary burdens. 

_ Argument is advanced that a more effi- 
cient administration of justice can be brought 
about, particularly in the smaller and 
sparsely-populated counties, by the selection 
of but one well-qualified justice of the. peace 
with a court of increased jurisdiction, the 
justice to be given full responsibility for the 
various township courts, having his head- 
quarters at the county seat, and going about 
the county as required. Such a plan would 
permit paying a salary sufficient to attract 
one of especial qualifications, and enabling 
him to devote full time to the work, if re- 
quired. 

+ + 

Bills relating to the following matters are 
being now considered by the Council for sub- 
mission at the coming session: Summary 
Judgments, Admissions, New Trial and Ap- 
peal, Change of Place of Trial, Pleading 
Written Instruments, and Relating to Crim- 
inal Appeals to Superior Courts. However, 
none of these or any measures will be rec- 
ommended, other than a few formal cor- 
rective changes, until careful study and con- 
Sideration shall have been given thereto 
through the State Bar sections. 

A cooperating and intercommunicating ar- 
rangement between the research department 
and sections of the State Bar and the Judi- 
cial Council is now in effect; and this, in 
conjunction with the unselfish assistance and 
advice from members of the State Bar Ad- 
visory Committee provides a helpful and 
fortunate expedient, in view of the lack of 
funds, for a special research director for the 
Council and its work. 

The rule-making power of the Judicial 
Coyncil is as yet by no means arbitrary. Any 
rule adopted by the Council which may be 
in conflict with a law passed by the Legis- 
lature is invalid and of no effect. It is 
within the power of the Legislature to at 
as that of any rule adopted by the Council, 
and upon the enactment of such law the 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with Construction Materials. 
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commodity industries. 





ANY kinds of structural materials be- 
M sides cement, concrete, brick, stone, 

lime, metals, and the like are tested 
at the Bureau of Standards. Such mate- 
rials delivered for Government construc- 
tion must comply with the Federal 
specifications of quality. 

The Bureau does more than aid in 
drafting such specifications. It obtains 
data by tests and researches upon which 
to base the tecnnical details of such 
specifications. Laboratory tests may be 
supplemented by service tests or tests 
under simulated service conditions, the 
purpose of which is to correlate labora- 
tory results with those of actual service. 

With a good correlation it becomes pos- 
sible to predict performance in service 
by measuring certain quality character- 
istics. The Government construction 
gains by added efficiency assured to 
materials of construction and by econ- 
omies through consequent fewer re- 
placements and failures. 


> + 
One group of structural materials, 
sometimes called “organic,” includes 


roofing felt, sash cord, sheathing paper, 
fiber wall board, weather stripping. A 
properly-equipped house also contains 
such equipment as window shades, awn- 
ings, draperies, wall paper, upholstery, 
fire hose, and the like. 

The structural equipment and sup- 
plies which the contractor must use in 
construction include such materials as 
tarpaulins, rope, paint brushes, hose; and 
the like in great variety. All these mate- 
rials the Government buys and the Bu- 
reau tests. 

In general, tests‘of structural materials 
protect the Government from poor qual- 
ity and assure added’life to construc- 
tion. An expert in this class of organic 
materials estimates that the Govern- 
ment, as a result of the Bureau’s work 
in this field alone, saves annually much 
more than half the annual cost of the 
Bureau. Tax money expended for Gov- 
ernment purposes is thus safeguarded by 
a service which far more than pays its 
way. 

Structural experts are increasingly pay- 
ing attention to sound insulation of 
structures and sound absorption. The 
recent realization of the serious effects 
of noise has led to a new technology and 
@ new industry—sound control. 

It is significant that this industry has 
continued to grow during the past two 
years of depression. Within a single year 
97 samples of sound-absorbing material 
and 13 panels for sound insulation were 
tested by the Bureau of Standards for 
the industry and the Government. 


+ + 

The Bureau has tested, in all, 175 built- 
up floor and wall partitions and the re- 
sulting data on their sound-insulating 
properties is available in Bureau publi- 
cations (S552, S526, RP48) for use by 
architects in the design of structures in 
which sound control is a pertinent factor. 

The sound absorption of all available 
types of materials now on the market is 
measured and the results published for 
the benefit of the general public. On re- 
quest of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, a_ special 
built-up wall section was designed and 
constructed which reduced the noise in 
the cabin of an airplane from the in- 








tensity of an unmuffied aircraft motor 
to the relative quiet of.a railway coach 
in motion. 

A new apparatus has been designed and 
constructed to measure sound absorp- 
tion automatically. With it the decay 
curve of a sound in a room can be de- 
termined. The old ear-method pre-~ 
viously used depended upon the per- 
sonal equation of the observer. 

> 

The Bureau frequently renders serv- 
ice, especially for Government auditoria 
and offices, in the reduction of excessive 
reverberation by adding sound-absorb- 
ing-material. The reverberation time is 
readily measured and the correct: amount 
of sound-absorbing materials is added to 
reduce the excessive reverberation to 
within tolerance. For noisé surveys out- 
side the Bureau a portable equipment 
has been designed and constructed by 


Bureau experts. 

The importance of heat insulation, so 
thoroughly recognized for refrigerators, is 
not even yet so well known for the 
thermal insulation of the house itself. 


A Bureau publication, “Thermal Insula- 
tion of Buildings,” gives experimental re- 
sults of measured heat insulation values 
of various classes of materials. Thou- 
sands of requests were received for this 
summary of results and this is now avail- 
able. 

This work is-significant for the com- 
fort of the household, for effective in- 
sulation keeps heat out in Summer and 
holds it inside in Winter. Economy ‘is 
also effected. It is stated that.-with 
double windows and no insulation 15 
per cent of the fuel is saved, and that 
an inch of thermal insulation added 
would increase the saving to 55 per cent 
under normal ‘conditions. | 

Thermal insulation is also applied in 
central heating plants, steam plants, and 
furnace and piping insulation, where 
great economies are thus effected and 
in some cases the success of the project 
depends upon efficient insulation. 

+ ,* 


The laboratory work on thermal insu- 
lation comprises: Fundamental research 
by which is developed the _ present 
method now in general use for meas- 
uring thermal insulation of materials; 
basic experimental work on the mech- 
anism of heat flow through fibrous and 
cellular materials; and the actual meas- 
urement of the heat flow through insu- 
lating materials. 

The latter testing is chiefly for pur- 
chase and deliveries for the Government 
and for outside manufacturers in aiding 
them to develop and improve - their 
product. 

Research ‘is now in progress on the 
thermal conductivity of insulators and 
refractory materials at high tempera- 
tures. A search failed to disclose any 
but meager data of uncertain accuracy 
on the subject. This lack of extensive 
and reliable data has delayed progress 
in this phase of construction technology. 

A pending research relates to the 
thermal conductivity of metals and al- 
loys not readily oxidizable, as for ex- 
ample the Bureau’s measurements on the 
nickel-chromium alloys. These meas- 
urements have been made up to about 
600 degrees C..on a number of impor- 
tant heat reisting and other alloys on 
which no data exists. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,’ to appear 
in the issue of Nov. 3, Mr. Hubbard concludes his discussion of the activities of 
the Bureau of Standards of interest to the construction industry. 
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ITH millions of people out of employ- 

ment and business and professional men 

struggling for an existence, we can not 
help raising the question: Where does the 
trouble lie? 


We are all straining our pocketbooks to 
take care of the needy. Taxes are heavier 
than most of the people are able to bear, all 
in the effort to better conditions. Still the 
Struggle goes on. 


Though there may be improvement in many 
respects, yet there is little relief to ‘the tax, 
payers. Unemployment is still a major 
problem. 


We have the habit, when things go wrong, 
of laying the blame on the Government. W: 
will have to look deeper for the cause & 
the trouble. We may have to look into human 
nature itself to get at the root of things. 

During our prosperity, everyone seemed to 
be making easy money; in fact, it was so 
easy that many lost sight of the fact that 
money making should be based on the giving 
of service. They went way beyond their 
means, buying on the installment plan, mort- 
gaging their homes, playing the stock. mar- 
ket, forgetting there must be a day of reck- 
oning. 

When the crash came, all they had left 
was debts. As a consequence business suf- 
fered losses, industry slowed down, employ- 
ment decreased, people who had money 
hoarded it. 


From the beginning of the picture to the 
end, every energy was bent on getting—get- 


EL ee 
any time pass a law covering the same ground 
rule will cease to be operative. 

Court practice in this State is still gov- 
erned by rigid statutes. Many of them were 
passed at the instance of some energetic law 
maker to fit special exigencies of his private 
practice. 


ting money, getting things, getting up on the 
social ladder, getting our own way whether 
it was right or wrong. And it has not worked. 


Today we are suffering from our lack of 
intelligence and false standards. The whole 
world is having to learn the meaning of coop- 
eration. 


When we learn the wisdom) of making 
honest service the basis for money getting, we 
will have gone a long way toward meeting 
the depression. Picture a world in which 
the motive of everyone is to serve mankind 
by supplying what will aid their well-being, 
comfort and happiness—in short, a world in 
which the rule of business is the Golden 
Rule. 


Doing as we would be done by, we will 
neither be underpaid nor overpaid. What the 
world needs is true valuation of service and 
of things. 


Consider the revolution that would take 
place in politics if service were the sole stand- 
ard. Think of thé decrease in taxes caused 
by the elimination of thousands of jobs be- 
cause they were of no service to the people. 
The simplicity and honesty of the standard 
of service would automatically eliminate many 
of the complexities and waste of present-day 
politics in State, local, and Federal govern- 
ments, ,* 


Our’ present form of government is the 
finest system there is for making practical] 
the standard of service. It protects the rights 
of its citizens, yet affords full opportunity 
for the individual initiative so essential to 
the establishment of the service, standard. 


Already there is evidence in business. of a 
desire to share the profits with: the -laborers. 
When’ profit-sharing between employers-and 
employes.becomes more general, greater jus- 
tice and @ more permanent prosperity will 
be the result. 


~ 
State of the Union and but 15 years in South 
Dakota, as to be fixed as a definite policy irf 
the ‘industrial world. - 
It has not been novei for. many years in 
the older countries of Europe and in Eng- 
land, but only as the problems of a highly 
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“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 
day.” 
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HE principle of workmen’s compensation 
insurance is now so well established after 
but a score of years’ operation in any 


mechanized order’ of ‘industry prevailed. in 
this country did we come to a recognition of 
its essential importance. All but four States 
now have regular. departments administer- 
ing compensation statutes obligatory upon 
all industrial concerns. 
+ + 

With the realization of the great impor- 
tance of the protection thus given to workers, 
and the consciousness of the increasing .haz- 
ards and problems of a machine age, the 
functioning of compensation departments is 
involving phases of industrial life heretofore 
but little considered.. The safety educational 
program is now recéiving more attention 
than ever before,. while the volume of new 
legislation providing for the compensation of 
occupational diseases is constantly increasing. 


Even after 15 years of operation in this 
State, and a quite general understanding of 
its workings on the part of employers and 
workmen, there are still a great many con- 
cerns covered by the requirements of-the law 
who when an accident occurs confess lack of 
information respecting: its provisions. 


It is conceded that the risk of operating 
without compensation insurance is great in 
the case even of the employer of but a few 
meny The accidents of industry, as they nor- 
mally occur, whether resulting from the care- 
lessness of the worker.or not, are intended 
to be covered as one of the incidents and 
charges of economic production. 

Hence,’the mere fact of negligence of the 
worker as a chief cause of an accident to-him 
is not a defense against payment for his 
treatment: for recovery, pay for loss of time 
from work, or for partial or total disability. 
A worker is protected though acfing care- 
lessly or negligently within the scope of his 
employment, whereas he would not ba even 
though entirely cautious and careful if act- 
ing during a period of employment - outside 
his’ prescribed. duties. 

The exempted classes rrom the. operation 
of the compensation law specifically mention 
farm laborers and domestic servants. This 
portion of the statute was inserted at a time 
when.the hazards of farm employment were 
few, and the probabilities of accidental in- 
juries small in comparison with ,other em- 
ployments. 

+ 4 

However, with the extensive use of high- 
powered: machinery on most of the farms in 
all seasons of the year, we have reached the 
time when the likelihood of -accidents on the 
farm, with the varied conditions under which 
machinery is now used, is greater than it is 
in the instances of standard and stabilized 
operation of machines in shops and factories. 

Moreover, the employers exempted from 
the automatic application of the compensa- 
tion statute are as liable in damages for ac- 
cidents to their employes as they ever were, 
except for the defenses of negligence, as- 
sumption of risk and acts of fellow servants 
contributing to injury. 

Furthermore, in case of. such liability, there 
is ‘no limit to amount that might be recov- 
ered, whereas under the compensation law 
the limits are definitely fixed. 

There is no new charge made upon indus- 
try by reason of the requirements of work- 
men’s compensation claims. There ‘always 
has been such a charge, with a great deal of 
resulting confusion because no definite and 
specific plan was previously made’ to care 
for it. The present recognition is that of one 
of the inevitable items in the cost of produc- 
tion, to be included in the list in the same 
manner as replacement of machinery, taxes, 
fire insurance, and the labor costs of. daily 
activity. : 

In fact, the compensation amount paid to 
the laborer can be considered as the amount 
needed to keep him fit for his work; not as 
that required for his food and clothing, but 
for a restoration to those physical resources 
which he has brought to his job, and which 
by reason of the incidents of his employment 
and its attendant hazards have suffered de- 
pletion. Man must now be put upon a plane 
equal to and above. the machine, and his 
labor be considered more than a product 
offered to the highest bidder in the market 
place. 

The necessity for a uniform and compul- 
sory rule as to workmen’s compensation be- 
comes upon a cursory glance wholly appar- 
ent.. For a great many years individual em- 
ployers or corporations have on their, own 
initiative carried out the plan of compensat- 
ing their injured employes as a regular 
charge of their business. Such were always 
handicapped in the conduct of their affairs 
by the unequal. competition of their business 
rivals who were not so altruistically inclined. 

+ + 

The pioneer work along this line of this 
class of employers nevertheless’ paved the 
way for the general recognition in the public 
mind of the importance to the public of this 
question and thereby led to such mandatory 
legislation as is now universally adopted. 

Notwithstanding that the general public 
contemplates the fact of protection to the 
laborer ‘as the chief beneficial result of our 
compensation legislation, in the great ma- 
jority of cases the greatest boon is to the 
employer. His limit of liability is definitely 
fixed by the statute, and though the employe 
has definite assurance of what he will re- 
ceive in case of accident in some cases it 
may be in lesser amount than that of a judg- 
ment, outside of compensation rules, of un- 
certain value. 

The fear of the vagarious decision of an 
irresponsible or prejudiced jury is removed, 
and the technicalities of defense allowed in 
damages caseg no longer serve to occasion 
absorbing costs and the great delays of for- 
mer procedure. 

Since employers have been required to pro- 
tect their workmen by compensation privi- 
leges, they and their insurance carriers have 
been more interested than ever before in the 
educational program of safety first devices, 
and in.the employment: of all the possible 
safeguards to reduce the number of accidents 
to the minimum. Even though such a pro- 
gram has had the result of materially reduc- 


ing the sum total,of industrial accidents, it 
is conceded by the best informed in industrial 
affairs that at least 80 per cent of the acci- 
dents which now occur each year are readily 
preventable. 


By reducing the hazards of employment 
the individual employer operates his plant 
more efficiently by lowering the premium rate 
of his insurance carriage; the carrier can 
well afford to consider these questions ‘of 
hazard through an investigation of the con- 
ditions‘of employment of his risks. In many 
concerns competing teams strive for a supe- 
rior record in accident avoidance, with a fine 
esprit de corps developed in the effort to 
make a clean showing to thé benefit of em- 
ployer and workman alike. 


Apart from the loss to an individual, crip- 
pled and maimed through accident, and to 
his immediate family, there is a distinct so- 
cial loss to the community of every such dis- 
abled member of society even when measured 
according to the rather sordid rule of dollars 
and cents. Legislation tending. to safeguard 
workers by. the employment of reasonable 
safeguards to health, limb and life have come 
naturally from the humanitarian motive of 
respecting personality and of the public’s 
interest in the welfare of all of its members. 

+ + 


Then greater interest is shown, by reason 
of the employment of the protecting principle 
of compensation, in addition to accident pre- 
vention, in that of rendering first~ aid 
promptly and effectively to even slight in- 
juries. The interested employer under com- 
pensation has the right to, and most fre- 
quently does insist, that cuts and bruises that 
seem insignificant to the worker, receive im- 
mediate localized treatment. 


Most shops now have on hand first aid kits 
with sterilizing solutions and bandaging 
tapes that can be administered by anyone. 
This first aid should become the regular rule 
in the case of every accident in shop, garage, 
factory and on every farm where there is 
likelihood of and very often is the occurrence 
of minor accidents many times daily. 

A large proportion of all accident reports 
filed with this department, and for which 
settlement is made, involve only that of med- 
ical first aid for the treatment of minor acci- 
dents in which the injured were readily re- 
stored to normal rking capacity by reason 
of prompt treatment. The avoidance of in- 
fection is the first concern in the treatment 
of any injury. 

With all of the educational work that is 
being done, and the fine results attained by 
reason of the increased precautions taken to 
prevent accidents and in the fhitial care of 
the injured, an altogether too large a number 
of serious cases of disability and total inca- 
pacity come from a disregard of the simplest 
rules for prevention. The penalizing provi- 
sions of the statute relative to disregard of 
prompt reports of accidents and treatment 
therefor might, if more rigidly adhered to 
and enforced, have a salutary effect upon 
the treatment promptly made and subsequent 


,care of the injured. 


-~ + 

Workmen’s. compensation insurance is now 
so well established as a fundamental principle 
of all business operations that provision must 
be made for the payment of its charges, the 
only question of importance being the care- 
ful. and honest administration of the whole 
matter to the interest of all concerned, and 
in particular to safeguard to a greater de- 
gree than ever before the only asset of the 
great mass of toiling humanity, the labor of 
their hands, its efficiency depending finally 
upon safety to life and limb and healthful 
conditions under which needful labor must 
be performed. 
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URING,1931 surveys were made of the 

methods of several unusual markets for 

fish ‘and shellfish. These included com- 
mercial sport fishing in privately stocked 
waters, hot-fish shops, clambakes, oyster 
roasts, oyster suppers, fish frys, etc. 

The survey of commercial sport fishing 
covered 40 firms which it is estimated com- 
prise 80 per cent of such firms in the United 
States. In addition, it covered 19 hatchery 
firms who indicated their intentions of open- 
ing commercial pools. Some of these latter 
firms already have pools under construction. 

The investment in sport fishing waters 
and in hatcheries operated by sport fishing 
concerns exceeded $500,000 during the fiscal 
year ended Sept» 30, 1931. The species used 
in these enterprises were usually rainbow and 
brook trout although some firms reported 
that cutthroat trout, black bass, and bull- 
heads were used. 

About 322,000 pounds of fish were taken 
by some 29,000 sport fishermen during the 
year. Customary charges for fishing varied 
from 65 cents to $1 per pound of fish taken. 

It is estimated that sales through the hot- 
fish shops .of Great Britain account for 
nearly 70 per cent of the fish landed in the 
country. The closest semblance to this type 
of trade in the United States is the hot-fish 
business in and around St. Louis, Mo. 

More than one-fourth of the total supply 
of whiting taken in the fisheries of the Mid- 
dle and North Atlantic coasts are used in 
this trade. They~are frozen shortly after 
capture near the fishing centers and usually 
reach the St. Louis markets in carload lots. 
The study of the development of the hot- 
fish trade in the St, Louis area has suggested 
the possibility of similar activities in other 
cities. 

Clambakes and oyster roasts are old Amer- 
ican institutions which have been borrowed 
from our aboriginal predecessors and cele- 
brated by all our generations much after the 
traditional fashion. A discussion of the 
methods of these functions has been deemed 
advisable due to the general lack of de- 
tailed information concerning them. 













































